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Cever Girl Coronet’s winsome farmerette, gaily be- 
decked in the haymaking mode, is lovely Floreine Dick- 
son. Now a Honolulu lass, she switched from modeling 
to marriage and is happily wedded to a childhood sweet- 
heart who heads the Honolulu Medical Association. To 
photographer Tom Kelley goes credit for catching her 
in this Victory pose to brighten the September scene. 
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Hundreds of young American citizens will die 
needlessly this year—not by the enemy’s hand 
hut through the carelessness of their elders 


“If I Should Die Before I Wake...°° 


by PAULINE Forp AND CHARLOTTE PAUL 


OU STUDY THE crown of Johnny’s 
head as he bends forward to say 
his evening prayers. 

He is reciting them in an almost 
indistinguishable murmur, running 
toptilt through the Now J lay me part 
and rounding the corner breathlessly 
into the ““Godblesspapaandmamaand 
allthepeopleintheworld . . .” 

You have heard that prayer so 
many times. 

*“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep, 

If I should die before I wake. . .” 

Two days later, Johnny is dead. 
The newspaper story is brief: 

“John Evans, 5, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Evans of 1134 Cedar 
Street, died today in the city hos- 
pital of poisoning. His parents said 
he had swallowed some of the 
solution they had purchased to spray 
their Victory garden . . .” 

This is a very real and oft-told 
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American tragedy. Johnny will be 
deeply mourned—by his family, by 
the kindergarten teacher who said 
Johnny was the most high-hearted, 
high-spirited youngster in her class. No 
bromide is more dangerously applied 
to his case than that ancient, hollow 
excuse—“‘accidents will happen.” 

For accidents don’t have to happen. 
The terrible, bitter truth is that 
Johnny’s life was taken by his own 
mother through carelessness. If she 
had just spent one extra minute put- 
ting that box of arsenate of lead on 
the high shelf in the basement, in- 
stead of leaving it within easy reach 
on the workbench, her tow-headed 
boy would today be alive... 

This is not the kind of tragedy that 
happens to somebody else. One hun- 
dred out of every hundred thousand 
babies born this fall will meet with 
fatal accidents before they have seen 
their first birthday cake. Last year 
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over 1,375 children under five years 
of age were burned to death. More 
than 500 more were killed by poison. 
Mechanical suffocation, chiefly 
smothering by bedclothes, accounted 
for one-fourth of the deaths among 
children under five. Every year 400 
tiny tots under a year old die from 
suffocation by an injected object. 

These are only the little fellows. 
Five and a half thousand people in 
the United States died from burns and 
explosions last year. Firearms killed 
1,100. Poisonous gases and that ter- 
rible category statisticians tag ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous Causes” killed five thou- 
sand of the year’s toll of about 30 
thousand home accident fatalities. 
Among the dead were thousands of 
children—children in your city, in 
your block. There isn’t a mother or 
father in the United States who can 
afford to sit back and say, “Our chil- 
dren are safe.”” When you are caring 
for children, you simply can’t afford 
to learn by experience. 


WHEN WE HEARD on the afternoon 
of December 7, 1941, that Japanese 
planes had bombed Pearl Harbor, 
millions of us lined up for defense 
jobs, or joined the services to do 
something about it. But in this very 
month of September, 1943, three 
times as many people will be killed 
here at home as the Japanese killed at 
Pearl Harbor. Yet how many of us 
feel so outraged that we are willing 
to take steps to do something about it? 

The tragedy in the deaths of thou- 
sands of little boys and girls is not 
only that they cut short so many 
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precious lives, but that almost every 
single death was preventable. 
*‘Harvey Martin, 4, died from 
burns received when he tripped over 
a pan of boiling water. His mother 
explained that she had heated the 
water to wash clothes, and had put 
it on the floor for just a moment while 
she went to look for soap. . .” 
Harvey’s mother left the room for 
“just a moment,” but that was long 
enough. Her little boy’s death would 
never have occurred had she left the 
boiling water on the back of the 
stove, or kept Harvey with her. 


What steps can be taken to keep 


such a tragedy from your home? 

Be sure to test the temperature of 
baby’s bath water carefully before 
you bathe him. Never leave boiling 
water or hot fat near the edge of the 
stove, where your youngster can reach 
it. If your child has a cold and you 
set up an electric vaporizer in his 
crib, don’t leave the child alone when 
you go to bed—a short circuit can 
easily ignite the blankets. 

Here are a few more rules for 
avoiding burns: 

By all means clear the cellar and 
the attic of rubbish, but when you’re 
rummaging around use a flashlight, 
not matches or a candle, for light. 
If you save furniture polishing cloths 
and other oily rags, keep them in a 
metal container with a tight lid. 
Rather than have long connecting 
cords running under the rugs or 
along baseboards of your home, call 
in a licensed electrician to install more 
outlets. Make a thorough check-up 
and cleaning of your chimney and 
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heating plant a part of spring cleaning. 

Every Christmas about 100 fam- 
ilies see their homes, or their chil- 
dren, burned by fires resulting from 
faulty Christmas tree sets. Sometimes 
it is because tinsel and other metal tree 
decorations touch exposed live parts 
of the tree lights, or two live parts 
of the set itself come into contact 
and cause a short circuit. 

One hundred fires could be pre- 
vented every year if parents would 
follow these rules: " 

Disconnect the string of tree lights 
while you are arranging decorations 
or while you are removing the lights 
from dry, pitchy branches. Before you 
buy a new set or before you use the 
old one, see that the bulbs fit properly; 
if they don’t, part of the lamp base 
may be exposed to contact. Check 
the condition of the wires, to see if 


the insulation has dried to the pul- 
verizing stage. Inspect the insulation 
on all wreaths, candles, stars and 
electrical decorations. 

Don’t decorate your Christmas tree 
with cotton or other inflammable 
material. One little girl ignited cotton 


under the Christmas tree 
when she set down her new toy iron. 
An accident? Yes. But her parents 
could have prevented it easily. 


“snow” 


It’s COLD comMForT to know that 
fewer people die every year from burns 
than from falls. The death rate at- 
tributed to falls has been increasing 
steadily since 1923, partly because of 
the increasing age of the population. 
Statistics, however, are no comfort 
to Mrs. C., of Milwaukee, whose year- 
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old son crawled through an open 
door onto the porch, fell three stories 
onto a cement pavement, and died 
several hours later. 

It would not be easy to tell Mrs. 
C. that she caused her baby’s death. 
But she did. She had known for some 
time that the harness which kept 
him from crawling to the edge of the 
porch was ripped, needed stitching. 

Two-thirds of all falls occur right 
at home. Those old rickety step lad- 
ders, that little throw-rug at the bot- 
tom of the stairs, that loose stair car- 
pet... these are the killers that take 
the lives of thousands of men, women 
and children every year. 

Drowning, though not strictly a 
“home accident,” is something you 
can prevent too. Be sure your little 
boy or girl learns how to swim. Learn- 
to-swim campaigns have reduced the 
number of deaths by drowning 50 
per cent since 1913, 

Teach your children to handle 
themselves in the water. Don’t allow 
them to swim alone or at unpatroled 
beaches. Above all, teach them never 
to “‘stunt” in a boat, even when they 
know how to handle it. 

How many times have you seen 
news items like this one: 

“Richard Gruen, 3, was killed to- 
day when accidentally shot by a small 
rifle held by his brother William, 5. 
The father said the rifle had been 
taken from the house when the boys 
were alone. They were playing ‘cops 
and robbers’ . . .” 

Just a paragraph in the back pages 
of your daily newspaper, quickly read 
and soon forgotten. But do you relate 
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it to yourself? Is your gun beyond 
the reach of your children? Are you 
SURE it’s unloaded? 

The death lists of children killed or 
maimed by the carelessness of their 
parents should be written in letters as 
big as the war news. A car backing 
out of the garage, hitting a toddling 
youngster . . . Baby scalded in his 
bath . . . Sonny pulling a pot of 
boiling water off the kitchen stove 
. .. Within a few months’ time there 
were so many baby strangulations in 
one West Coast city that the Board 
of Health released press notices to 
mothers warning them not to use 
any kind of sleeping bag that em- 
ployed zippers. For when the baby 
squirms, his clothing twists about his 
neck. The warning also stated that an- 
other great danger is from home- 
made sleeping bags, which very often 
fit too snugly. 

Actually, a sleeping bag is far from 
the best way to care for a child more 
than six months old. Tapes or blanket 
pins which fasten the covers to the 
sides of the bed so the baby is free to 
exercise his arms and legs safely and 
still keep warm are to be much pre- 
ferred. Beware of extra blankets — 
very often they smother the child. 

*““Thirteen-year-old Roy splashed in 
his tub, listening to the strains of a 
swing band from a radio located 
above the bath tub. Unbalanced by 
vibration, the radio suddenly toppled 
into the water. Contact with the 
water caused the radio to short-circuit 
and hurl a death-dealing charge into 
the lad’s body . . .” 


**Fourteen-months-old Alta was 


strangled when her head lodged be- 
tween the headboard of her crib and 
the end of a bed...” 

These news items need never have 
been written. Why not then: 

Put a gate across the top of those 
steep back stairs. Install a two-way 
switch to light them. Paint the walls 
a light color and the edges of the 
treads white. Keep all stairs in good 
repair and free from toys, brooms 
and other obstructions. 

Sunburn is a serious matter—don’t 
allow your children to be exposed too 
suddenly and too long to a summer 
sun. Precautions against heat exhaus- 
tion and sunstroke include light meals, 
more salt and the drinking of 12 to 
15 glasses of water a day. 

Why not rough surface that slippery 
cement driveway? Make or borrow a 
roughening tool; mix nine pounds of 
carbon black with a sack of cement, 
and resurface the road yourself. 

Why not inspect your electrical ap- 
pliances and connecting cords for 
worn insulation, damaged plugs and 
exposed wires? 

Why not plainly mark poisons and 
dangerous medicines and keep them 
under lock and key — Nor in your 
bathroom cabinet? Especially those 
candy-coated laxatives and pills 
which the children think are “just 
like chocolate candy . . .” 

Where did you leave that Paris 
green? Is your gun really unloaded, 
or do you just “think” so? Is the fence 
around baby’s play pen secure? 

These aren’t silly, nagging ques- 
tions. The life of your little boy or 
girl may depend on your answer. 
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Calendar for Home Safety 


Spring—Season of fewest accidents for all ages 


1. If you must dry-clean at home, use a non-flammable fluid, work out-of-doors 
where toxic vapors can be quickly dissipated, keep your hands out of the sol- 
vent by using a suction washer. Store fluids outside in brightly colored cans. 


. Clear your basement and attic of rubbish, burn all oily rags, store dusting 
and polishing cloths in covered metal cans. 


. Take tender care of your Victory garden tools. Replace split or broken han- 
dles, carry tool with blades or tines facing down, hang or store them after use 
in places where they can’t be bumped into or tripped over. Find or build your- 
self a high shelf on which you can store poisonous insecticides or fertilizers. 
Keep them in strong, leak-proof containers. Bury unused portions. 


Summer— Accident peak for the active 


1. To stave off heat exhaustion or sunstroke, see that your family eats light 
meals, absorbs extra salt (perhaps in the form of salt tablets) and drinks from 
12 to 15 glasses of water per day. 

2. Never allow children to swim alone at unpatrolled beaches, ride in overloaded 
boats or stunt in them. 


Falul— 

1. The National Safety Council recommends only the pressure cooker method for 
preserving non-acid foods (meat, poultry, fish and all vegetables except 
tomatoes) which may be processed at temperatures above the boiling point 
(212 F.). Whenever possible, use new rubber rings to prevent air from entering 
jar and causing foods spoilage. Never let feods stand before processing. Bacteria 
develops between 105 and 150 degrees F. 

2. Use a space free from leaves, grass and underbrush and at least 50 feet from 
buildings for burning leaves. Extinguish every ember before you leave the fire. 


3. See that your firearms are unloaded and locked away. 


Winter—<Accident peak for the very young and very old 


1. Remove each new fall of snow promptly before it packs. When ice forms, 
sprinkle sand, gravel, fine cinder or salt on walks and drives to insure good 
traction. Remove icicles from eaves, cornices, etc. with a long pole. 

. Check all electrical appliances and cords. Don’t run extension cords around 
pipes or radiators or fasten them with nails. Avoid overloading them—one 
cord can scarcely handle a light, a toaster and a flatiron at the same time. 

. Keep garage doors open when car motor is running inside. As another pre- 
caution against asphyxiation, which takes such a high death toll at this time 
of year, see that the baby’s sleeping bag doesn’t fit too snugly. 
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A word from the Undersecretary of State on careers 
in the Foreign Service—the pay is good; the ' 
jobs non-political; ability, the chief prerequisite 


Diplomacy As a Career 


by SumNER WELLES 


EFORE PEARL HARBOR, the Foreign 
Service was often called our first 
line of defense. 

Its foremost duty was to protect the 
nation’s security by striving to main- 
tain law and mutual understanding 
in our international relationships and 
by reporting to us at headquarters 
those developments abroad which 
were a growing menace to our safety. 
Thus Ambassador Joseph Grew at 
Tokyo, while he tried to fulfill our 
strong and sincere desire for the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with Ja- 
pan, was fully alive to the danger 
which finally materialized on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, and frequently sent us 
word of the danger. The treachery 
of our enemies cannot be held to have 
made work like his in vain. On the 
contrary, as long as independent na- 
tions exist, the Foreign Service must 
also exist—with the double aim of 


preserving our peaceful relations and 
8 


guarding us against such treachery. 

Now that our country has been 
plunged into war, however, you might 
suppose that we would close most of 
our embassies, legations and consu- 
lates and merely mark time for the 
duration. Such a supposition is far 
from fact. It is true that our national 
security now rests squarely upon the 
Army and the Navy—but it is also 
true that the Foreign Service is ful- 
filling greater responsibilities than per- 
haps have ever confronted it. 

First, the United States Foreign 
Service must see that our relationships 
with London, Moscow, Chungking, 
and the other capitals of the United 
Nations, especially those in the Amer- 
ican Republics, continue upon 
a sound basis of reciprocal under- 
standing. Of no less moment is our 
work in Spain, Portugal, Turkey and 
the Argentine—where the enemy is 
fighting with all the subversive weapons 
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at his command to win support. What- 
ever success we achieve in attempting 
to win over the remaining neutral 
states—or at least to prevent their 
being won over by the enemy—will 
not be spectacular as in the case of a 
victory by the armed forces. But it 
will remain, nevertheless, a victory of 
inestimable value to our cause. ~ 
Foreign Service Officer Robert D. 
Murphy played a valuable role for 
the war effort when he went to 
northwestern Africa early in 1941, 
taking with him a dozen picked sub- 
ordinates. For a year and a half he 
and his men controlled the distribu- 
tion of petroleum and other com- 
modities to the peoples of Algeria and 
Morocco and cultivated the friend- 
ship and support of their leaders. 
Murphy succeeded so well that when 
our troops invaded the area in Novem- 
ber, 1942, they met with scant resist- 
ance and suffered but little bloodshed. 


THE sPiriT IN THE Foreign Service 
is like that of the armed services in 
that personnel must go where they are 
sent and perform their duties without 
regard to personal hardship or danger. 
For many of our men the war com- 
menced in September, 1939, when 

Foreign Service officers and employes 
. remained on duty at Warsaw through- 
out the siege to protect American 
citizens and American interests there. 
For 10 days we had no communica- 
tion with the staff. Later we learned 
that the Consulate General had been 
damaged by shell-fire and that the 
staff had narrowly escaped death. 
Since then, the same story has been 
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repeated at many other posts. Our 
Consul at Havre was machine-gunned 
during the German attack upon that 
city; one of our employes at Belgrade 
was buried in the ruins of a building 
destroyed during the bombardment 
there; the staff at Singapore remained 
on duty until only a day or two 
before the Japanese occupation of the 
city, when under our orders they with- 
drew to the Dutch East Indies. In 
June; 1942, when we withdrew our 
Consul from Malta, one of his last 
reports to us before his departure read 
that he had just experienced his 25 
hundredth air raid. 

Apart from the physical danger 
which has threatened them at so many 
posts, our Foreign Service officers and 
employes have endured additional 
hardship and difficulty in the infla- 
tionary cost of living in some countries, 
conditions of near famine, the loss or 
destruction of their household and 
personal effects, and long separation 
from their wives and children. New 
and heavy responsibilities imposed 
upon them by the war have necessi- 
tated long hours of work, seven days 
a week, for months on end. There 
have been a number of breakdowns 
resulting from excessive overwork 
amidst danger and privation. 

Since many war duties of the Foreign 
Service are highly technical in nature 
it has. been necessary for us to call 
upon specialists and experts from pri- 
vate life just as other departments of 
the Government have done. By July, 
1941, our need for personnel had be- 
come so acute that we organized the 
Auxiliary Foreign Service as‘an emer- 





gency arm of the regular Service to 
assist us for the duration in coping 
with war problems, The Auxiliary 
Foreign Service supplies in part the 
additional personnel without which 
we could not have continued opera- 
tions and also furnishes us with tech- 
nical experts. 

Today five thousand men and wom- 
en comprise your country’s Foreign 
Service, This number includes 45 am- 
bassadors and ministers, 850 Foreign 
Service officers, 12 hundred Amer- 
ican employes, 22 hundred alien em- 
ployes, and the Auxiliary Service of 
310 officers and 340 American em- 
ployes. These officers and employes 
are stationed at 237 embassies, lega- 
tions, and consulates throughout the 
world, At a small post such as the 
consulate at Tihwa in remote north- 
western China there is one officer as- 


sisted by one Chinese clerk. At a large 
Office such as the embassy at London, 
the ambassador has a staff of 53 of- 
ficers and 233 employes, 

The size of the Service is small in 





witness. Therefore, the personnel who 
comprise it must be selected with the 
very greatest care. 

For ‘apart from. the fact. that. the 
conduct of international relationships 
involves grave responsibility and calls 
for character and ability of the highest 
order, an individual Foreign Service 
officer stationed at a post far from 
the United States must, merely by 
reason of his remoteness from head- 


_ quarters, make important decisions on 


his own. This is equally true whether 
he is in charge of a large embassy and 
is conducting negotiations upon which 
war-and peace may depend, or is a 
vice consul, at a small office dealing 
with the problem of evacuating the 
American citizens of his district amidst 
invasion by the enemy. We have left 
far behind the days of Talleyrand and 
his admonition to young diplomats 
not to show too much zeal. Today we 
require men not only with abundant 
zeal but with education, intelligence, 
judgment. and competence, Our en- 
trance examinations are designed to 
find us such men, The rare man who 
passes them but later fails to fulfill the 
promise expected of him is dropped 
from the Service. 

One of the most striking things about 
the Service is the fact that there is no 
‘*type”’ of personality, background or 
experience to which our officers con- 
form. On the contrary, they are. per- 
haps more diversified in. these respects 
than would appear possible in a small 
organization. From the viewpoint of 
geography, Foreign Service officers 
come from every one of the 48 states. 

For example, the last group of suc- 
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cessful candidates who passed the en- 
trance examination numbered 32 (out 
of a total of 428 who took the exam- 
ination) and were from Michigan, 
New York, Maryland, Georgia, Mis- 
souri, California, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Virginia, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. Thev had done their 
undergraduate work at Michigan, 
Pacific, Harvard, Princeton, Georgia, 
Principia, California, Missouri, Woo- 
ster, Yale, Wesleyan, Boston, Amherst, 
DePauw, Williams, Western Reserve, 
Brooklyn, Stanford and Wisconsin. 
Many enter the Service after experi- 
ence in other vocations following grad- 
uation, -and naturally we have found 
such experience to be of great value. 
There are men who have been in 
journalism or manufacturing or farm- 
ing or banking or foreign trade or 
research. One of our most promising 
junior officers is a man who was a 
full professor of mathematics ata Mid- 
western college; another was a real 
estate ‘broker in the South; still an- 
other, an editorial staff member on 
one of the foremost news magazines. 

Contrary to a misconception that 
is unfortunately all too common, the 
great majority of Foreign Service of- 
ficers do not have substantial private 
means but are dependent upon their 
official compensation for support. 
When the present Service was estab- 
lished in 1924 it was fully recognized 
that remuneration should be adequate 
so that men of talent and ability would 
be attracted to the Service:as a career, 
regardless of whether they possessed 
private means. 

The salary range since that date has 
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been from 25 hundred dollars a year 
for the junior officer of the lowest 
rank, to 10 ‘thousand dollars for the 
Class I officer who may be a Counselor 
of Embassy, a First Secretary of Lega- 
tion or a Consul General. In addition, 
allowances are provided for quarters 
and, in the case of posts where’ the 
cost of living is extraordinarily high, 
for abnormal living expenses. Thus 
the junior officer receives, apart from 
his salary, allowances that may total 
from one thousand to three thousand 
dollars a year. Allowances are corres- 
pondingly larger in the higher ranks. 


Tuis MEANS that the era when the 


_ diplomatic service was confined almost 


exclusively to men of private wealth 
has long since ended, with the happy 
result that the Service now draws 
upon talent and ability wherever these 
qualities may be found and represents 
a true cross-section of the nation. 

Of the present total of 45 ambassa- 
dors and ministers, about one-third 
were chosen by the President from 
outside the Foreign Service and the 
remaining two-thirds are from the 
ranks of the Service. The Foreign 
Service: itself is strictly non-political 
and I venture to say that no other 
organ of the United States Govern- 
ment comes closer to the Civil Service 
ideal of appointment and promotion 
on the basis of merit rather than polit- 
ical affiliation. 

Except for the seventeen am- 
bassadorships and ministerships now 
held by non-professionals, there is no 
alteration in the composition of the 
Foreign Service at a change of admin- 
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istration nor is. there any change in 
the devotion of ‘the Service to its 
duties, whether a Democratic or a Re- 
publican administration be in power. 

In, speaking of examinations and 
appointments I have used the present 
tense. However, there have been no 
examinations fer entrance into the 
Foreign Service since late in 1941. 
With the approach of war and the 
growing manpower shortage, we de- 
cided to refrain from recruiting young 
men of military age. 

It has not been easy for us to carry 
on, The. Foreign Service is, as I have 
tried to show, participating actively 
im the war effort, and we might have 
argued with some reason that public 
interests requires its perpetuation, 
through occasional replenishment, in 
war as well as in peace. If the war 
lasts for many more years we shall 
indeed be faced with a serious person- 
nel problem. There are an average of 
25 losses each year from death, retire- 
ment and resignation, vacancies that 
are not being filled. 

What is more, the average age of 
the Service is increasing. In other 


words, we, shall have a Service. com- 
posed of men of middle age and over, 
since no younger officers are being 
trained to. take their places. The 
younger officers of military age now 
in the Service all took the examina- 
tion before Pearl Harbor: Because of 
the vitally important work. they are 
doing in the prosecution of the war 
effort, we have had .no doubt that 
they should be kept in the Service, 
even though some of them have ex- 
pressed the wish to resign from the 
Service and enter the armed, forces, 
With one or two exceptions, however, 
we have been unable to permit them 
to leave. Public interest requires them 
to carry on the duties for which they 
have been selected and trained, 
The Foreign Service, then, besides 
doing a war job, is already preparing 
to resume after the war, in the coun- 
tries from which it was driven by the 
enemy,.its conduct of the business of 
the United States and its protection 
of American lives and property and 
to assume its responsibilities under the 
international arrangements made to 


win. the peace. 


And Maine, Too 


( ) NE OF My First friends was a wise old man who ran a second- 
.“. hand store in Swanton, Vermont. As I grew older my visits to 
the town became more and more infrequent, but when war seemed 
imminent, I went home for a vacation. Still in an ingrained mood 
of pacifism, I remarked to the old-timer: 

“If we go to war, I’m coniing up here to Vermont to live on the 


farm and forget about the world.” 


His reply—almost immediately borne out by the first state declara- 
tion’ of soldier's wartime bonus—was no balm to my spirits: 

“It won't do you:much good, son, because very shortly after the 
United States goes. to. war Vermont’ll be in it too.””—Kerrn JENNIsON 
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Ax GorDON, the theatrical pro- 

ducer, is noted for his inquisi- 
tive nature and his penchant for at- 
tempting to get free advice. No matter 
whom he meets—in any line of en- 
deavor—he invariably has a question 
to-ask. At a recent party he was intro- 
duced to a “Dr. Smith.” 

“It’s a funny thing, Doc,” Gordon 
observed. “Some people say I have a 
flutter in my heart, and others say I 
haven’t. If you could just listen for a 
moment...” 


“Just a second,” interrupted a guest 


nearby. “Dr. Smith isn’t a physician 
—he’s a professor of Economics!” 
Is that so!’ exclaimed Gordon, 
completely undisturbed. “Well then, 
tell me, Doc, do you think American 
Car and Foundry is a good buy?” 


—Jor Frevps 
Author of ‘* Doughgirls”’ 


a INMATE OF a lunatic asylum was 
about to be discharged as cured. 
As he was preparing to leave, the 
superintendent called him in and 
asked about his plans. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I was ad- 
mitted to the bar, so I may practice 
law. I used to be an accountant, so 
I may become a bookkeeper. I speak 
six languages, so I could be an inter- 
preter. If I find the going tough, I 
may become a house painter or a 
carpenter.” With that he arose, placed 
his left hand on his hip, the back of 
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his other against his forehead, ex- 
tended his fingers, and added, “Or— 
I may become a tea kettle!” 


—Lzonarp Lyons 
Broadway Columnist 


NEW HOLLYWOOD producer’s dig- 

nity was upset recently when a 
studio tailor greeted him with a whack 
on the back: 

“Why Gold, my old pal! It’s been 
twenty years since I’ve seen you but 
I still remember the old days. Only, 
my friend, you’ve changed! You used 
to weigh 200 pounds. Now you're 
nothing but skin and bone. You used 
to be six feet tall. Now you’ re a shrimp. 
Once you wore glasses. But no more, 
Oh, Gold, pal, how you’ve changed!” 

The producer’s answer was clipped, 
cold and emphatic. “‘My name is not 
Gold; it’s Silver.” 

“Oho,” exclaimed the tailor. “So 
you’ve changed your name too!” 


—Part C. Fick 
Comedian 


WO MEMBERS OF THE underground 
movement in Berlin hatched up a 
plan to do away with Hitler. He was 
scheduled to head a parade that would 
be passing by the conspirator’s door 
at two o’clock sharp one Saturday 
afternoon, and they had a deadly 
bomb ready to throw in his path. 
Two o’clock came. Two-thirty, then 
three o’clock, and still no sign of Hitler 
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or his parade. Taut with suspense, one 
of the conspirators turned anxiously 
to his companion. “‘He’s always been 
on time before. Do you think some- 
thing could have happened: to him?” 


—~Franx Hacug, Jr. 
Winter. Haven, Fla, 


A LITTLE mouse chanced on a pool 
of liquid that had seeped out of a 
leaky barrel. Thirsty, he took a sip 
of the fluid, and then retired into,a 
hole to think. After some thought, he 
returned to the pool and -took a second 
sip. Back he scurried to his hole, but 
in a few minutes he returned again 
and drank long and deep. This time 
he climbed on a near-by box, stood up 
on his hind legs, bristled his whiskers 

and squeaked: 
“Whee! Where’sh that dam’ cat!’ 
—Rise Srevens 


COLORED SOLDIER with the AEF 

got into a poker game with some 
British. doughboys. Picking up his 
cards, he found four beautiful aces. 
With bated breath he waited for the 
open. At last.a Tommy tossed in a 
bill. “Pll make it a pound.” 

Baffled but confident, the Negro de- 
clared, “Ah don’t know how you 
count money over here—but. Ah’ll 
raise you. a ton!” 


—Mrs, Crype E. SHANNON 
Clinton, Okla. 


WO GARMENT manufacturers were 
moaning about business condi- 
tions. “I-don’t understand it,” com- 
plained one. “With all this uniform 
making, we oughta be cleaning up.” 
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“Yow know as well as I,” returned 
the other, “‘that we can’t do busi- 
ness because we can’t get buttons.” 

“Even so,”’ persisted the first, “I'd 
like to get one of those Army con- 
tracts. We’d manage somehow.” 

Yeah,” sneered the other. “And 
what'd we use for buttons—moneY?” 


—Bimt BertroLorti 
Restaurateur 


CERTAIN delicatessen store con- 
tinued to advertise. an ‘‘un- 
limited” selection of sandwiches. A 
man with a heckling gleam in his eye 
passed by, saw the sign and walked in. 
“Gimme an clephant steak sand- 


wich on rye.” 


Without. lifting an eyebrow, the 
counterman smiled and walked to the 
back ofthe store. He returned im- 
mediately, shaking his head: sadly. 
“Sorry,°sir, but the proprietor says 
we can’t start an elephant just for 


one sandwich.” —Ericu LemvsporF 
Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


ANDERING AIMLESSLY through 

Central Park one glorious spring 
day, a nature-loving Brooklynite 
drank deeply of the new-born won- 
ders of nature. As the cheery songs of 
the birds fell on his ears, he remarked 
ecstatically, “Ah, just listen to da 
choipin’ of da boids.” 

A more highly educated bench- 
sitter snorted in disapproval. ‘“Those 
aren’t ‘boids,’ they’ re birds.” 

‘Dat’s funny,” replied the native 
of Brooklyn. ““Dey choip like boids!” 


—KENNETH E. CHRISTOPHER 
Sacramento, Calif, 
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As mystifying to their possessur as 
to those who. read his story are the 
strange psychic powers of Edgar Cayce 


Miracle Man of Virginia Beach 


by MarGuerirre, Harmon Bro 


T STARTED WHEN a friend told.a 
friend who told me. My friend is a 
young lieutenant named Steve, home 
from. overseas and going back. He is 
quick on the uptake and not generally 
gullible. Also he is in love. Her name 
is Betty. One of those fragile-looking 
blondes who is really as tough-fibered 
as a young sapling. But suddenly she 
developed arthritis, the devastating 
sort which ties one in agony. Bridal 
showers and gay young friends gave 
place to a darkened room and nurses, 
Doctors tried everything, but when 
Steve came home he found her thus. 
It was then that his friend told him 
about a psychic named Edgar Cayce 
living at Virginia Beach. A psychic 
who, in, a state of trance, diagnoses 
any kind. of illness and reports his 
findings in technical language which 
he himself can not understand when 
awake, prescribing all sorts of treat- 
ment—medical, surgical, osteopathic. 
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Once, Steve related ‘to me, when 
a doctor in Kentucky took a reading 
for a patient with obstinate leg sores, 
Mr. Cayce prescribed Smoke Oil. 
The doctor had never heard of such 
a thing nor had any of the physicians 
and druggists he consulted. A second 
reading named the drug store in 
Louisville where the Smoke Oil could 
be found, but when the doctor. wired 
for it the druggist wired back, “‘Never 
heard of it.” A third reading ex- 
plained that the Smoke Oil was on 
a certain shelf in a back room behind 
bottles marked so-and-so. This time 
the manager wired, “‘Found it.” The 
bottle was old and the company which 
made it was out of business, but the 
label said, “Oil of. Smoke” and it 
worked its. cure. 

“For Betty ['d give anything a try 
—champagne baths, poultice of bum- 
ble bees or psychics,” Steve said. And 
packed off to Virginia. Beach. When 
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he came home he told’ me his tale: 

Mrs. Cayce met him at the door of 
a simple house and took him into the 
living room where Mr. Cayce rose 
and shook hands. He was tall, lean, a 
little on the shy side and didn’t look 
like Steve’s idea of a psychic. 

“Betty is a very special person,” he 
heard his voice explaining. 

“They all. are,” Mr. Cayce said, 
“That’s why people come.” 

““She’s very ill,” Steve began. 

“Usually they don’t come except 
as a last resort,” Mr. Cayce returned. 
Then the clock struck half-past ten 
and he started for the door. “It’s time 
now for the reading,” he told Steve. 
“Shall we see what it says about her?” 


So steve followed him through the 
dining room into an office where he 
met Miss Gladys Davis, the sécretary. 


Miss Gladys, tall, blond and forth- 
right, had been in the office for 17 
years. Steve followed her into the 
study and must have looked surprised 
at the simplicity of the surround- 
ings because Mr. Cayce said, ““This 
is all there is to it.” 

Mr. Cayce walked over to’ the 
couch, took off his coat, loosened his 
collar, and lay down. His wife spr-ad 
an afghan over him. No shades were 
drawn, no incense lighted. In no more 
than two or three minutes Mr. Cayce 
appeared to be sleeping quietly and 
his wife gave him Betty’s name and 
address. Steve said he had a mo- 
ment of feeling all perspiration and 
Adam’s apple; they had forgotten 
to ask a thing about Betty’: illness; 
no history, no symptoms, nothing. 
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Then Mr. Cayce began to talk. 
His southern accent was gone and he 
spoke precisely as he repeated Betty’s 
name and_ address. ““Yes, we have the 
body,”he said. ““The young woman 
is in bed in alarge room with windows 
facing .west and south.” That was 
Betty’s room all right andSteve 
couldn’t help being a little excited. 
Mr, Cayce-went on, ‘‘This body is 
suffering from arthritis caused by a 
combination of several factors.” Then 
he gave a technical discussion whose 
medical terms didn’t mean a thing to 
Steve..Miss Gladys’ pencil flew. After 
15 minutes of diagnosis Mr. Cayce 
began to talk of treatment. “‘We 
would be very mindful of the diet . . .” 
One medicine was indicated; a certain 
kind of bath. Finally he said, ““We 
are ready for questions.” 

Mrs. Cayce turned to Steve and he 
asked several questions which she re- 
peated and Mr. Cayce answered fully: 
Then he said, “We are finished.’ The 
room was still while he slept on for 
perhaps a minute until his wife gave 
him directions for waking. 

Steve said he couldn’t think of a 
thing to say. The whole affair was 
incredible and at the same time it did 
not seem mysterious while it was 
happening. When he was about to 
leave he said he wished he knew more 
about the whole proposition. 

Mr. Cayce said he wished he did 
too. He said quite a few psychologists 
had been down there, beginning with 
Hugo Minsterberg from Harvard. 
They talked about the superconscious 
and the subconscious and told Cayce 
that when he was in a state of trance 
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he dipped into a free-flowing stream 
of thought, Mr. Cayce said maybe 
they were right. but personally he felt 
like the old, lady who read Bunyan’s 
Pilgnm’s Progress with .Explanatory 
Notes. by Scott; at the end she de- 
clared it was all perfectly clear except 
the explanatory notes. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Cayce said, he didn’t. trust 
his own power for years. He. was 
afraid. he might prescribe something 
that would kill someone. But finally 
he came to have faith that it would 
work for good as long as he tried to 
help people honestly. 


WELL, THAT was Steve’s story. And 
he wanted me to help persuade Betty’s 
doctors to try Mr. Cayce’s advice. 
But being a woman on the stubborn 
side of 40, I had to be convinced 
firsthand. That’s how I happened. to 
go to Virginia Beach myself. 

Mr. Cayce seemed neither. pleased 
nor displeased to see another person 
bent on investigation. He gave me a 
brief biography which began when 
he was. a small boy in. Kentucky 
finding out he could learn his lessons 
by sleeping on a textbook and waking 
with a photegraphic memory of its 
entire contents. At 10, he discovered 
the Bible and decided to.read it 
through once for every year of his life. 
With those 10 years to. make .up, 
he did a lot of Bible reading and a 
lot of thinking about God. Which 
may account for a vision he had at 
12, in which an angel who resembled 
his mother asked what he wanted most 
in life. When he said his, greatest de- 
sire was to be able to help people, the 
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vision promised him: that he could. 

Once he became very ill after being 
hit by a baseball and he diagnosed his 
own trouble in his sleep, Later, when 
a member of .the family was ill, his 
father thought Edgar might be able 
to diagnose. that difficulty also, So 
Edgar went to sleep and prescribed, 
The local doctor began to rely on 
him... The .boy struggled to keep 
people from: knowing about the 
*‘gift,”” not wanting to be considered 
queer. He took up photography as a 
business; he married and. moved 
away, but he was followed by home- 
town doctors who knew his power, 
His own wife was given up to die 
of tuberculosis.and as a last extremity, 
he turned to a “‘reading”’ and received 
specific directions which, over a period 
of time, worked her complete re- 
covery, After that his psychic ability 
became his major interest. 

Physical ailments are not the only 
problems. Mr. Cayce diagnoses. Take 
Miss B,. for instance. Fifteen. years 
ago she was in charge of the telegraph 
desk in one of. the busiest ,spets in 
New York City, One. day two men 
pushed through. the crowd at the 
counter and each handed her a mes- 
sage: She looked: atthe one in her 
left hand and then .at the one in 
her right. “*Look here!’’. she. said, 
“Do you two know each other?” They 
did not., “But you’re both wiring Mr. 
Cayce. Who. is he?” So they told her 
about, him. In time she sent, for a 
reading,.It told her to give up her 
present occupation and get into com- 
mercial art. Some of it was very apt, 
she wrote, thanking: Mr. Cayce, but 
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at 36 she could not give up a good 
salary for an unknown venture. But 
eventually she talked things over with 
her family and decided to go to art 
school. Her teacher says she has one 
stroke which not an artist in a thou- 
sand is able to get. Her last letter 
reports that from the day she took her 
first job in the new field, 10 years ago, 
she has never made less in a month 
than she formerly made in a year. 

Over the mantelpiece in the Vir- 
ginia Beach home is a portrait of Mr. 
Cayce, and back of that picture an- 
other reading. One day a New York 
business man, who had worked out 
k& problems through the readings 
for two decades, invited 500 persons 
to hear about Mr. Cayce’s work. He 
told the story of a friend who had 
been committed to Bellevue hospital 
as incurably insane, but who had 
been restored to complete well-being 
by following the readings. 

After the meeting a young woman 
tremblingly approached Mr. Cayce 
and said, ‘““My sister is in a strait 
jacket at a state hospital. She was 
an artist and went suddenly insane.” 
Mr. Cayce gave a reading. After some 
months the girl was much improved 
and later recovered completely. Then 
she came to thank Mr. Cayce and the 
first picture she painted was his. 

Sometimes the readings have a defi- 
nite sense of humor and what sounds 
like a fund of common sense. A recent 
reading for a woman in Maine opens, 
“Why do you ask us to comment 
on your doctor’s diet sheet when you 
have not yet read it yourself?” But 
the shortest reading on record is for 
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Mr. Cayce himself, given one day 
when he was feeling miserable. ‘You 
haven’t done what we told ‘you to 
the last time. We are through.” 

Mr. Cayce carries on much of his 
own ‘correspondence. A typical day 
brings an assortment of letters. A 
woman in Kansas City reports that 
she read a story about Mr. Cayce 
“with some anxiety. I was afraid you 
were going to be dead at the end of 
it.” Another woman berates ‘him ‘for 
making a charge for his services; why 
should she pay her good money to a 
man who had a special gift from God? 
A man with a huge war contract 
thanks him for locating a particular 
kind of crystal in Brazil. 

But most letters come from persons 
who need help for illness, or for 
vocational and family problems. A 
good many are thank-you’s warm with 
gratitude. One of the best letters 
comes from an 81-year-old lady who 
wants a reading: “I have just one 
question. How am I doing?” 

With such a following, why isn’t 
Mr.: Cayce one of the richest men 
alive? Probably one reason is because 
he charges only a nominal fee for 
readings and will have nothing to do 
with get-rich-quick schemes. His 
neighbors attest that he has had 
plenty of offers. A cotton merchant 
offered him a hundred dollars a day 
for two weeks if he would give daily 
readings on the cotton market. Al- 
though he needed the money sorely, 
he refused. Whenever someone tries 
to use his gift for unsocial gain, Mr. 
Cayce says that he immediately de- 
tects the fact because he wakens from 
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his trance with a violent headache. 

Each year along toward the end 
of June, there is a gathering at Vir- 
ginia Beach to which everyone who 
has ever had a reading is welcome. 
Called the Association for Research 
and Enlightenment, the group repre- 
sents all parts of the country. This 
year the assembly was small, per- 
haps 60 in all. Members were well 
dressed and above average in educa- 
tion. Probably one-fifth were pro- 
fessional men and women. 

Open readings are a part of. the 
Association’s program. At one open 
reading on current. affairs, grave 
concern was expressed for equality 
of opportunity among divergent races 
in this country if we want peace 
abroad. Sometimes these open read- 
ings are definite prophecies, as when 
the war was foretold five years before it 
happened—including the names of 
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filled with »dmonitions. “When labor 
becomes united, capital may fear.” 


For A WEEK I listened to these read- 
ings, which come twice a day. No- 
body likes to have his favorite ruts 
disturbed. I like to have my con- 
clusions arranged in neat patterns. 
Hence when I cannot explain a thing 
Pve seen, I attempt to explain it 
away. But in this instance I;am 
tempted to tell Steve to tell Betty’s 
doctor about a man who drove up to 
Mr. Cayce’s door and said, “You 
don’t know me, :Mr. Cayce, and I 
don’t know you, but Pm a telegraph 
operator at Norfolk and for 15 years 
I’ve been handling wires to you. Now 
I’m in trouble and last night I said 
to my wife: 

**That many people can’t: be 


crazy.” 


One-Man Troepship 


( ) NE MORNING in 1919 a strangely silent troopship, the U.S.S. 
Federal, steamed into New York harbor from Antwerp. Embark- 
ation officers climbed aboard and inquired of the sailors where they 
might find the officer in charge of troops. 
“I am the senior officer,” saluted a lone captain, the only soldier 


in sight. 


“Please muster your men on deck.” 















“All present, sir,” was the reply. 

And astonished officials heard an amazing story, Captain M. D. 
Mills had been ordered to sail, and sail he did—though puzzled at 
having a transport all to himself. Under Army regulations that no 
troops can be sent to sea without a representative of the Quarter- 
master Department, Lieutenant John Nidrof had also come on board. 
To him each day at sea Captain Mills had reported “All correct,” 
after ordering himself on deck, calling the roll and answering present. 
And now, as the voyage of the only one-man troepship ended, the 
very military captain, with all the formality required for disembarking 
troops, filed down the gangway. —Gezorce Garpner Evvin 
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—Cairo (by cable to Coronet) 
_ ALL LONG ago and far away, 
and so many things keep happen- 
ing that they get mixed up im your 
mind if you don’t write them down 
right away. But I remember that 
there’s a street in Algiers called the 
Rue Michelet. 

Algiers is a seaport, but not a sea- 
port like Hoboken or Norfolk. For 
Algiers is a fancy town, built up in 
tiers on the hillsides that rise away 
from the harbor. It’s a lovely harbor, 
with room for dozens of ships, but the 
city rises away from the waterfront 
like a stupid woman who doesn’t want 
people to know her husband made his 
money in fertilizer. 

The women of Algiers are like the 
town.. They all look alike, as:all idle 
French women look alike—as though 
they had just come from the hair- 
dresser. The vogue is an upswept 
hair-do, with a bare neck that makes 
them look a little more naked than 
they are. They’re fairly naked any- 
way, because stockings are very ex- 
pensive and underwear was all but 
unobtainable until the ships began 
coming through again. 

Also, although their faces are pert 
and their mariner has a certain fin-de- 
siecle hauteur, they all have legs like 
acrobats because Algiers is built on 
those hills, and the various .armics 
.there have commandeered all the 
automobiles so that if you want to go 
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anywhere you walk, mostly uphill. 

Well, there is this street called the 
Rue Michelet, which is a-street like 
Fifth Avenue or Michigan Boulevard, 
or like any of those streets anywhere 
where you pay baksheesh just for the 
label. It’s like all streets of its kind 
except that every here and there is a 
saloon. Cafes they’re called, but any 
cafe with troops in it automatically 
becomes a saloon. 


WE wERE sitting in one of those 
saloons one day—a saloon called the 
Cafe Bristol—and two American sol- 
diers came over and sat with us. On 
their shirts they wore the insignia of 
parachute jumpers. They looked to 
be about 18 years old. We drank the 
watery beer they dish up in Algiers— 
the troops call it by an expressive 
Anglo-Saxon name—and we talked 
about jumping out of airplanes. They 
said it was a cinch, Both of them were 
on sick leave, one having overcome a 
broken ankle and the other.a frac- 
tured vertebra. 

*T would be scared to death,” I 
said quite candidly, “‘to jump out of 
an airplane.” 

“Sure,” said the young man from 
Newark, New Jersey, “‘but the time 
comes, when you’ve got to jump and 
you just do,” 

“It isn’t so bad the first time you 
jump,” said the young man from 
Rome, Georgia, “and not the second 
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or the third. The bad one is about the 
fourth. By then you know enough to 
know what-might happen.” 

They probably have done their 
jumping now into Sicily or wherever 
they may have gone. I didn’t see them 
again after that day. But while we 
were talking, my friend Cliff Webb, 
who works for the London Daily Herald, 
was staring at the wall without seeing 
it, and every now and ‘then jotting 
something down on the back of a 
receipt which he had acquired earlier 
in the day. 

Cliff Webb is a tall, heavy man 
with a red face and golden curly hair. 
He has heen described as looking like 
a sunflower peering over a fence. 
After a certain amount of concentra- 
tion on what he was doing, he broke 
into our interesting and instructive 
conversation about parachuting. He 
looked more like a sunflower than 
ever, and he said with the note of 
awe that accompanies any kind of 
creation: “Listen. I’ve got a limerick.” 
It went like this: 


An Italian in the Rue Michelet 

Said Why do they keep bombing Sicily? 
We’ ve pulled out of the war 

And Pil tell you, what’ s more, 

In a few days, you'll have it officially. 


That was, ‘a3 I say, long ago’ and 
far away. That was last May. Since 
then, of course, many people have 
been over Sicily in bombers. They 
have seen Etna shouldering through 
the clouds, and far below the little 
towns spread out in patches, with no 
signs of people in them, because from 
20 thousand feet, people are not real 
when you look for them. From 20 
thousand feet, the only real thing is a 
target, and if there are people around, 
that is their tough luck. That is the 
way bombers look at it. 


Topay I listened to an admiral talk- 
ing about his part of the business, and 
I was worried because he mentioned 
in passing “‘the other two services.” 
Maybe I’m ‘naive. Maybe I believe 
too implicitly too many of the things 
I am supposed to believe. Maybe the 
traditions of long service are stronger 
than the ideas of new freedoms. 

I thought I could answer the Italian 
in the Rue Michelet. 1 thought I could 
tell him right off: why they keep 
bombing Sicily. But if responsible 
people keep on talking about “the 
other two services” as thotigh they 
were competition, maybe I’m wrong. 

—CHESTER MORRISON 


Johnny Doughboy 


ROM BEING number such and such on induction day, Johnny soon finds 
out that he’s a “‘dumb boot” to his first sergeant, another mouth to feed 
and two more feet to shoe to the Army Service Forces; he’s a trainee, he’s 
manpower, he’s an expeditionary force and he’s strategic reserve. One of these 
days he’s going to be a landing force and an advance element. To the 
general’s staff he’s an expendable, and to the medical corps, just another 


potential casualty. 


Ausert Maer, Miracles of Military Medicine (Duell, Sloan & Pearce) 
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Out of @ rumor grows suspicion, 
Out of suspicion grows fear, 
Out of fear grows blind anger, 
And out of all this—mad rioting 





























by Enrru M. STERN 


F. xou haven’t heard this.one, you 
will; the Negroes in your town 
are going to riot on Monday—or 
Tuesday—or Friday. At 6. p.m.—or 
8:30. p.m.—or,9 p.m.! 

Or this one: Negroes are buying up 
all the ice picks. And you certainly 
know. what that means! 

Or this one: colored cooks are form- 
ing Eleanor Clubs, whose motto is 
“Bvery,woman in her own kitchen by 
Christmas.” 

During. the past year, America has 
been exposed to.countless such stories. 
And more recently, to riots between 
whites and blacks. Frequently. such 
rumors——by nurturing groundless sus- 
picions which in turn ‘grow horribly 
into fear, hatred and, finally, that 
kind of mob insanity. of which we read 
s) much this summer—yes, often such 
ramors haye become the sparks that 
set off these fearful conflagrations. 

Investigators’ —- reportets, local 


Riddle of the Race Riots 


officials, or FBI agents—have in- 
variably found those rumors. without 
foundation. There have been no con- 
certed Negro attacks on whites— 
either planned or consummated. Fur- 
thermore, this also applies to the 
nightmarish disturbances in Detroit, 
Michigan, Beaumont, Texas, and in 
any other place for that matter. No 
hardware dealer has ever reported 
more than normal sales of ice picks. 
As for the Eleanor Clubs, Attorney 
General Biddle declares that ‘‘in no 
instance has an Eleanor Club . been 
identified as actually existing.” 

Believe these tall tales of Negro 
plotting, and you’re a sucker. Pass 
them on, and you’re playing ball with 
the Axis. They create dangerous ten- 
sions and terrors. They die down in 
one place—when nothing has. hap- 
pened—only to spring up,. almost 
identical, in another. 

Twice this spring, I lived in the 
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midst of race rumor scares in cities 
half way across the continent from 
each other. At a country club gather- 
ing in New Orleans, people suddenly 
dropped their voices when the Negro 
employes were within earshot. They 
whispered ‘in horror-stricken tones 
about the disturbance that was going 
to take place in two days. Each in- 
formant had learned from a friend of 
a friend that school children were be- 
ing dismissed early. That the police 
were triply arming. That a Negro riot 
was definitely scheduled. 

The next day, the Times-Picayune 
carried a boxed statement on its 
front page: “. . . No evidence has 
been uncovered which would in- 
dicate that the rumors (of a threat- 
ened disturbance) have the slightest 
foundation in fact.’”’” Saturday came 
and went without incident. 

Shortly thereafter, I returned to 
my home in Washington. I was hard- 
ly off the train when my neighbor 
told me that I had come back at a 
bad time. Had I heard about the 
race riot to occur Friday night? Had- 
n’t I better keep my daughter home 
from school that day? 

By Friday, the nation’s capital was 
in the grip of terror. Telephone wires 
to the District of Columbia police and 
to newspapers were overloaded with 
inquiries and reports. Phones at 
the local bureau of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People and in the office of Dr. 
Will Alexander, consultant on racial 
minorities for the War Manpower 
Commission, jangled incessantly. 

Taxi drivers spread the news of the 
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impending disturbance to their fares. 
Guards in government buildings 
warned girls not to loiter in the streets. 
An officer in the Pentagon building 
told his staff that there was going to 
be trouble, but soldiers and sailors 
in Washington were armed and‘“‘ready 
to handle’ them.” 

Anxious husbands telephoned to 
their wives, “Don’t go home alone; 
Pll stop by for you.” Secretaries told 
their bosses that a warning for women 
and children to stay off the streets 
had just come over the radio. Girls 
in the Department of Justice heard 
that girls in department stores had 
been sent home for the day. 

Only the mass of Negroes complete- 
ly.innocent of the forthcoming “at- 
tack” went about their daily business. 


On FRIDAY NIGHT, while Washing- 
ton’s white population shuddered, 
there was a Negro demonstration 
against the Capital Transit Com- 
pany’s employment policy of discrim- 
ination against Negroes. It consisted 
of a pitiful little parade led by a 
band in moth-eaten suits. About 150 
people watched the beginning of the 
parade. About three hundred had 
gathered by the time it ended: Of 
these, about one-fifth were plain 
clothes men, another fifth, children. 
The parade disbanded quietly. 

On Saturday, the capital again 
devoted itself to winning the war. 

It can happen in your community, 
either merely as a rumor or as a rumor 
that gives rise to bloodshed, It hap- 
pened—merely as a rumor—last 
Labor Day weekend in a South Car- 
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olina city. Terrified suburbanites, far 
from the city police, banded together 
in homes and remained indoors. They 
heard that the Negroes were armed, 
and waiting for a signal. They heard 
that 18 white men had been killed. 
They heard that a group of Negroes 
had wrecked a bus on a lonely high- 
way, and had slashed all the passen- 
gers to bits. Not until Tuesday did 
they hear that nothing had been pro- 
jected. And nothing had happened. 

It happened in Memphis, merely as 
arumor, too. In October, 1942, Mem- 
phis hatched its own true-to-form 
panic. Whites telephoned warnings, 
allegedly given by unnamed Negro 
servants, to one another. One woman 
boasted of calling 50 friends. Employes 
of one organization heard employes 
of another organization were being 
dismissed early, Etc., etc., etc. 

During a blackout, some passerby 
shouted that everybody had better 
run inside and lock the doors. About 
200 Negroes were coming along shoot- 
ing and burning! The Negroes failed 
to appear. The positive, definite date 
for the mass uprising passed quietly, 
Then Memphis settled down. 

But in Little Rock, Arkansas, people 
were saying that police headquarters 
had it straight that eight had been 
killed in Memphis! In Detroit the 
rumor became more than a rumor. 
Not that the violence was started by 
Negroes. But rumor-fearful whites, in 
a state of tension, created the very 
thing they had been dreading. 

Though the villains in these phony 
fictions are always Negroes, the plot 
has variations. For instance, there is 
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the “meat cleaver” story that circu- 
lated in at least nine cities. According 
to this fantasy, a Negro walked into a 
butcher shop, rolled his eyes, and 
announced that now that the white 
men were all away at war, the Ne- 
groes would have the white women. 
Whereupon the butcher seized his 
cleaver, and neatly sliced off the Ne- 
gro’s head. People in Rome, Georgia, 
heard that this had happened in Sav- 
annah. Savannah heard it took place 
in Mobile. In Mobile, the locale was 
Memphis. And Memphis heard of its 
happening in Louisville, Kentucky. 


NATURALLY THE South, with its 
large Negro population, is most sus- 
ceptible to rumor-infection. However, 
the North is not immune. In New York 
City, its symptom is a Negro “crime 
wave.’ When the Queen Mary was 
no longer seen at the dock in Boston, 
the unauthenticated yarn went about 
that she had been filled with Negro 
troaps. That the Negroes had become 
drunk, had mutinied, attacked and 
bound all the white officers was the 
rest of the fanciful tale. 

In Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, on 
the Canadian border, an Eleanor Club 
raised its imaginary head. A whole 
mythology has sprung up about these 
non-existent organizations of domes- 
tics. Eleanor Club—in honor of Mrs. 
Roosevelt—is the most common name. 
But in your community you may 
hear about the Daughters of Eleanor. 
Or a Black Widow Club. Or a Black 
Spider Club. 

Members of these clubs, so the 
story runs, must immediately quit 
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their jobs if they overhear any dis- 
paraging remark about the First Lady. 
Or, sometimes, if they’re asked to 
serve guests. Branch organizations are 
“Disappointment Clubs.”’ Principle— 
don’t show up for work and disappoint 
a white woman. 

An Eleanor Club legend dies hard- 
er in the same locale than a riot 
rumor. After all, when the latter 
doesn’t come off, it seems as foolish 
as an unfulfilled prophecy about the 
end of the world. But myths persist as 
the explanation of something other- 
wise incomprehensible. It’s hard for 
housewives who lose their Negro ser- 
vants to believe that the reason can be 
merely the higher wages offered by 
war industry. Surely housewives often 
think there must be some sinister 
organization making dear old faithful 
Annie act that way! 

So strongly entrenched is the belief 
in Eleanor Clubs that they were re- 
ported by Time in its August 24, 
1942 issue. A citation about the ar- 
ticle was made by the Nazi radio in 
a broadcast to South America. And 
all this occurred despite the fact that 
such a club has never been located by 
the FBI or anyone else. 

What’s more, like all good myths, 
the Eleanor Clubs have ancient roots. 
There’s nothing new about their “‘out 
of the kitchen by Christmas’’ pass- 
word. An article on Negro domestics 
in the New York Times, March 16, 
1919, includes this anecdote: “‘One 
woman told her mistress when she 
asked what the colored women’s Red 
Cross had done at its meeting that 
afternoon, ‘Oh, we adopted a new 
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“To isolate and treat carriers of 
hate is an act of moral sanitation. 
The time will come when we will see 
that hate is a disease, and we will 
treat the hawker of hate as we treat 
the peddler of diseased meats. 

“The issue is not one that can be 
resolved by suppression. It can be 
helped by an abandonment of the 
hate method and by dispassionate 
discussion among the civic-minded 
leadership of our communities.”’ 
—David wrence, The U. S. News. 











slogan today. It is: Every Woman Out 
of the Kitchen by Christmas.’ ” 

Nor, for that matter, is there any- 
thing new about this whole business 
of race violence rumors. Take, for 
example, what happened in a South 
Carolina town about 10 days after 
the Armistice was signed in 1918. 
There was word of forthcoming vio- 
lence by organized, armed Negroes. 
White citizens knew when it would 
start, knew where Negroes were drill- 
ing under a veteran top sergeant of 
their own race. 

“Let’s go down and see,” some 
curious person suggested. 

White men went and saw. The 
Negroes were drilling, all right. But 
not for an anti-white offensive. They 
were practicing a Lodge burial service. 

Practically always there is some 
such innocent reality from which sin- 
ister rumors fan. In Memphis it was 
a group of Negroes talking in a fra- 
ternity building late at night. Some 
white men concluded they must be 
“plotting against the whites.” In 
Washington it was the legal, peaceful 
protest against the Capital Transit 
Company’s refusal to employ Negro 
bus drivers or conductors. 

Who starts the rumors whose ugly 
pattern is so strikingly similar, time 
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after time, place after place? There 
are many shrewd and informed con- 
jectures, but nobody really knows. 
The fabrications fit perfectly into the 
Axis scheme of setting race against 
race. But there is no evidence of Axis 
inspiration. Attacks on Mrs. Roose- 
velt via the Eleanor Clubs indicate 
possible political skullduggery. Re- 
actionary vested interests or reaction- 
ary labor groups also are not without 
the aura of suspicion. 

But no individual, or group, has 
ever been caught deliberately plotting 
or instigating a race rumor. Perhaps 
this kind of thing happens. More 
probably, however, there’s sponta- 
neous combustion. Someone with a 
grievance makes a few loose remarks 
about the Negroes being up to some- 
thing. The offender could be a house- 
wife who has lost a cook. A worker 
who fears Negro competition in the 
better paying jobs. A White Supre- 
macy diehard fearful that “‘the Negroes 
hereabouts are getting uppity.” 

Indefinite statements fade out, de- 
finite statements survive in repetition. 
Fear or the emotional tensions of 
wartime do the rest. 

Half truths—passing through many 





lips—become whole lies. It was true 
in Boston that the Queen Mary had 
sailed. However, it wasn’t full of mu- 
tinous Negroes. It was true in Mem- 
phis that the National Guard was out 
during the riot scare—but it was its 
regular night to drill. 

It’s true that Negroes, when they 
become aware of the tension among 
whites, hear rumors, too. They hear 
that the whites are going to invade 
certain Negro districts. That the whites 
have been buying up firearms to use 
against them. 

Terror breeds terror. Don’t contrib- 
ute toit! Scotch rumors by laughing 
at them—by denying them—by in- 
sisting that your informant give you 
the source of his information. Race 
rumors—time and time again deflated 
—would be funny if they weren’t 
so dangerous. Occasionally it’s by 
sane attitudes on the part of officials 
that fear-tense communities haven’t 
exploded.into the very violence they 
dread. Always it’s by the Grace of 
God. Sometimes they do explode but 
not in line with the rumors. You have 
seen the tragic results in the headlines. 
Feel responsible for preventing hy- 
steria in your own community! 


Correction 


N AN ARTICLE How I Treat Infantile Paralysis by Sister Elizabeth 
Kenny, published in the June 1943 issue of Coronet, it was stated 
that Sister Kenny ‘‘went to work directly on the affected muscles 
with massage .. .”’ As a matter of fact, Sister Kenny has hastened to 
point out that the use of the word “massage” inserted into the piece 
in the course of editing it is absolutely incorrect. To “‘massage” the 
painful muscles, Sister Kenny explains, would actually aggravate 
the condition and do an immense amount of damage. Naturally the 
editors of Coronet regret their responsibility for this error in fact. 
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General Georges Catroux 
In Beirut, I learned that Catroux— 
whose full title was Commander-in- 
Chief, Delegate General of Free 
France in the Levant—had arranged 
that I should stay at 
Residency. This slender phlegmatic 
officer enchanted me by his intel- 
ligence, so genuinely French, and by 
his profound knowledge of everything 


his Syrian 


concerning our country and empire. 
He was a military man with truly 
democratic ideas, an empire admin- 
istrator with real culture, a politician 
with good manners. 

He was respectful of traditions as of 
everything civilized, yet he also knew 
how to break traditions dramatically: 
after the 1940 armistice, Catroux, 
then governor of Indo-China, had 
notified Marshal Petain’s Govern- 
that he favored the 
tinuation of the war against Germany 


ment con- 


in the French Empire. The marshal 
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had soon relieved him of his post, but 
Catroux had made his way to Lon- 
don to serve under de Gaulle. 

The two men had previously met 
as World War prisoners in the Ger- 
man fortress of Magdeburg. Each of 
them had made numerous attempts to 
escape, and, to teach Catroux how to 
behave, the Germans had put him 
for three months in an unlighted cell. 
Catroux was still showing, 25 years 
after this incident, that submission to 
the Germans was something he defi- 
nitely could not learn. 

Indeed, Catroux’s career had pre- 
pared him amazingly well for the 
“global”? war. He had served as a 
young officer of pre-1914 days, in 
Indo-China, Algeria, He 
had fought the World War on the 


Somme front. The post-war period had 


Morocco. 


seen him governor of Damascus un- 
der Gouraud, serving on active duty 
under Lyautey in Morocco, and com- 
manding an army corps in Algiers. 
During his African campaigns, he 
had fought with General Giraud. 
Catroux’s present task in Syria and 
Lebanon was as much that of an 
administrator as of a soldier. In col- 
laboration with the Syrian and Leb- 
anese officials and with the British 
authorities, he had to cope with prob- 
lems concerning food supplies and 
the regulation of prices, also arbi- 
trating the two republics’ relations. A 
witty Syrian once told me witha smile: 
“It is true that Syrians and’ French 
often quarrel—but our quarrels take 
place in the French language. Only in 
French can we argue with fluency. 
Such quarrels are irreplaceable.” 
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Wladyslaw Anders 


So our Polish General Anders—that 
bold, hard, romantic leader — was 
among those greeted with a “par- 
ticularly warm cordiality” by the 
Kremlin hosts . . . I could just pic- 
ture him answering the greetings in 
his straightforward soldierly way. I 
remembered an evening that I had 
spent in Teheran with General An- 
ders — a tall man with an entirely 
shaven head and a rugged face, deep- 
ly wrinkled. He had described his 
existence in the past two years: 

“IT was in command of a unit in 
Poland in September 1939—fighting 
the Germans for the second time in 
my life. During the 1914 war I was 
a young officer in a czarist division 
which did very well on the battle- 
field. This time, however, in 1939, 
I got wounded by the Germans and 
almost died. I was lying in a hos- 
pital in Lwow with eight wounds in 
my body when the Red army, in turn, 
arrived from the East. I was taken 
prisoner. The Russians trans- 
ported me to another hospital, then 
to several successive jails. It was un- 
pleasant. In prison we had little news. 
One summer day of 1941 I heard 
bombs. Obviously there was a war 
on. But what war? Some prisoners 
were ready to bet that it was a war 
between England and Russia. I was 
not aware that, while I sat there in 
jail, negotiations were taking place in 
London, between Polish and Soviet 
authorities for the release of captive 
officers like myself. 

“One fine morning—on August 4, 
1941—the director of the prison came 
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into my room and said with a smile: 
‘General Anders, you are free. You 
have just been appointed, by your 
government-in-exile, commander-in- 
chief of the Polish forces in the Soviet 
Union.’ There was a Soviet limousine 
waiting at the door. It took me to a 
hotel where I immediately started re- 
cruiting my men.” 

There was a rumor—only a rumor 
—to the effect that at the “historical” 
meeting in Moscow, Stalin had asked 
General Anders about conditions in 
the Russian prisons—and that the 
general had phlegmatically given the 
Soviet leader his eyewitness observa- 
tions: such and such a jail was quite 
decent. Another was frightful. This 
one was poor, but not too bad, etc. 

I remembered General Anders say- 
ing to me on another occasion: “We 
will get back to Poland. Not all of us, 
of course. But Poland will live.” 
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Esipoc: Russian Guerrilla 


While in Tula, I met the guerrilla 
chief of the region, a young carpenter 
of 31, with dark hair, dark eyes, a fine, 
animated face, and very strong, well- 
shaped hands. He was clad in thick, 
cotton-padded clothes that had lost 
all shape and color. He wore felt 
valenki (boots) and a sweater of rough 
wool with a collar that climbed as 
high as his ears. His voice was low 
and somewhat hoarse; that of a man 
used to living among enemies and 
hiding from them. He had 34 men and 
young boys under his orders. 

The carpenter—his name was Esi- 
pov—leaned toward me and said in 
his whispering voice: “In the last 
three months I have crossed the en- 
emy lines eight times, going in and 
out of the occupied area. For these 
expeditions, I traveled as light as 
possible, carrying my rifle, munitions, 
a few grenades and mines, and a 
little food. I slept under trees, in the 
frozen forests, or in abandoned 
trenches. I have strolled in many an 
invaded village, looking like a peace- 
ful peasant, rubbing shoulders with 
German soldiers. This enabled me to 
hear our enemies talk and to bring 
back some useful information.” 

I realized that such underground 
work could be done only with the 
unanimous complicity of the peasants, 
and the carpenter confirmed this by 
saying: “The whole population is 
helping us: men, women, and chil- 
dren. The peasants give us food, shel- 
ter, clothes, provide us with informa- 
tion and play their part in fooling 
the enemy. The enemy is afraid of 
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us: in many villages, the Fascists have 
posted bills offering two or three 
thousand roubles for clues enabling 
them to capture a partisan.” 

The carpenter pointed out to me 
that killing Germans or blowing up 
munitions trucks was only one of his 
activities. Part of the work in his 
group was to help in many practical 
ways the inhabitants of the occupied 
zone. He had once been able, for 
instance, to prevent a small village 
from being burned by the retreating 
enemy, and on another occasion had 
succeeded in bringing in quite a large 
quantity of food to starved families. 

“I am improving all the time, you 
know,” he wound up by saying. “‘At 
first I thought for sure I would be 
caught. Now I just go in and out of 
the Fascists’ camp. It’s quite feasible, 
if you know how to do it and if you 
have the right friends.” 
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General Chou En-lai 


The famous Communist general, Chou 
En-lai, was the official liaison agent 
between the Eighth Route Army 
and the Central Government. In 
Chungking, I visited his headquarters. 

Chou En-lai was a vivacious fellow, 
with a mobile, nervous face and very 
dark eyes. He lacked the oriental 
poise and also the typical Chinese sense 
of humor. His constant, aggravat- 
ing sniffling, however, was Chinese 
enough and he spoke rapidly, in ill- 
pronounced English words that he 
threw together with haste. From a 
marmalade of short sentences emerged 
the personality of a highly intelligent 
political leader, and a smart diplomat. 

The Communist chief somewhat 
clarified for me the attitude of the 
Reds toward Chiang Kai-shek. The 
gist of it was that the Communists 
opposed the Kuomintang’s “reac- 
tionary” rule, while nevertheless con- 
sidering that the Generalissimo was 
an irreplaceable war leader. One of 
Chou En-lai’s main complaints was 
that, while the Communist troops were 
bearing the brunt of one-third of the 
Japanese forces now warring on Chi- 
nese soil, Chungking showed reluc- 
tance in supplying weapons. 

“Our soldiers,” said Chou En-lai, 
“‘are badly short of food, arms, cloth- 
ing and money. Whatever food they 
have, they get from the local popula- 
tion. A sizeable proportion of our 
weapons are captured Japanese rifles, 
machine guns and artillery. We also 
have our own secret factories in the 
mountains, where we make light 
arms, ammunition and grenades.” 
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I happened to mention the Chinese 
soldiers’ and guerrillas’ war songs. My 
host immediately sprang to his feet 
and said with enthusiasm: “‘Wait, I 
shall ask the boys to sing for you.” 
The soldiers who had fallen asleep 
in the next room soon appeared one 
by one, still half lost in their dreams. 
These four Chinese boys from the 
Eighth Route Army wore pale blue 
uniforms almost white with dust. 
They were extremely young. 

As they sang, they leaned casually 
on the wall, their arms crossed, their 
heads proudly lifted, bringing with 
them a spirit of adventure and the 
militant faith of a modern crusade. 
They chanted a famous Chinese war 
song which could have been the an- 
them of the United Nations: 


Arise! 
All you who don’t want to be slaves, 
Let’s take out flesh and blood 
And build a great new world. 






































































































Claire L. Chennault 


It was about noon when we landed 
in Kunming. I jumped out of the 
plane and was introduced to the com- 
mander of the American Volun- 
teer Group, who had come to meet 
us on the field. What an extraordinary 
face Chennault had—sharp-cut fea- 
tures, very black hair and eyes. The 
lean, heavily lined cheeks and fore- 
head, tanned, sunburned, seemed to 
be made out of worn-out leather. His 
could have been the face of a buc- 
caneer, of a great condottiere of cen- 
turies past, or that of a sailor having 
spent all his life on the high seas, 
between the sky and the water. 
Chennault had served in the U. S. 
Army Air Corps — and had been 
retired as a captain for partial deaf- 
ness. For a time he had toured the 
United States as an acrobatic pilot, 
with a hair-raising exhibition, the Fly- 
ing Trapeze Army Air Show. When 
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47 years of age, Chennault had started 
a new life: to become an organizer 
of Chiang Kai-shek’s almost non- 
existent air force. 

‘ Even had I seen Chennault for only 
an instant, it would have made me 
remember him forever. His intoxicat- 
ing spirit was not expressed by dra- 
‘matic words or theatrical gestures. 
He spoke slowly in a low, intense 
voice, and listened carefully. What 
was spellbinding about him was his 
entire concentration on his task—on 
what he wanted, on what he planned. 
His task was to wage a war. What he 
wanted was reinforcements in men 
and material. What he planned was 
to attack Japan. 

Proudly like a coach speaking of his 
beloved team, he summed up the 
heavy damage that the Tigers had 
inflicted on the Japs in recent weeks. 
He said: “‘If we had reinforcements 
and a bombing force, we could do 
some good offensive work at once. 
We could strike disruptive blows at 
the Japanese war machine, attack the 
enemy sealanes, and attempt to sep- 
arate Japan from her newly ac- 
quired territories.” 

It suddenly came to my mind that 
this was the first occasion in the East, 
on which a man had spoken to me 
not of defense but of aggression. It was 
a unique experience to listen to the 
free-lance commander while he re- 
peated: “J can attack Japan from 
here” or “J can still save northern 
Burma from there”—as if indeed he 
felt able to do it with his strength and 
iron will alone, as if he were going 
to hit Japan with his own hard fists. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru 


When my train stopped at the 
crowded station of Aliahabad, Jawa- 
harlal, Nehru came forward along the 
platform and greeted me. 

Nehru looked like a handsome 
prince in a fairy tale. He was clad in 
graceful Indian clothes — a buttoned 
white tunic bearing the red and green 
badge of the Congress party, white, 
tight-fitting trousers and, on his head, 
the white forage cap of the Gandhi 
followers. He was slim and rather 
short. Only when he took off the 
Gandhi cap did his grey hair and 
partial baldness remind me that he 
was 52. What made him un- 
forgettable was not only that he had 
dark, beautiful eyes and regular fea- 
tures: It was that, on his very pale 
and sensitive face, one could almost 
read his thoughts and guess what his 
mood was: gay or gloomy. 

It was easy to get to see Jawaharlal 
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Nehru, because he was utterly natural 
and simple and because he liked 
people. About a dozen of us sat at 
the lunch table and I was trying to 
sort out in my head all the con- 
tradictions that the word “Nehru” 
contained. Here eating curry with his 
fingers in a rich Indian house was a 
Brahman of Kashmir—a blueblood 
of India—who, as “fan only son of 
prosperous parents,’’ had been 
brought up by English governesses 
and an Irish tutor, and had_ultimately 
been sent to Harrow and Trinity 
College. Here was a modern thinker 
of a purely Western variety, a Marxist 
socialist, an atheist who had grown 
into one of the popular mass leaders 
of a medieval and deeply religious 
India. Nehru was an Indain Nation- 
alist modeled by England—a foe of 
Britain “‘made in Britain.” 

Nehru the patriot was fighting for 
the liberation of his country. Nehru 
the Socialist was fighting for its mod- 
ernization. He championed many in- 
terrelated causes—among them, anti- 
imperialism, anti-fascism. 

He constantly repeated: ‘“The feel- 
ing of the Indians against Britain is 
stronger than their feeling against the 
Japanese. Unless this is changed by a 
declaration of independence, we will 
be unable to rouse our people against 
the invaders.” He indicated, however 
—and this was important—that an 
actual transfer of power from the 
British to the Indians might require 
“adjustments.” When I asked: “How 
do you react to the term Dominion 
Status?” he smiled charmingly and 
said: “‘It makes me slightly seasick.” 
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Archibald Wavell 


In New Delhi, I felt a privileged per- 
son to be living as I did in the house of 
General Sir Archibald Wavell. In- 
visible most of the day, the com- 
mander-in-chief suddenly appeared at 
mealtime, in khaki shorts and an 
open shirt at lunch, or like a good 
Englishman, dutifully “dressed” for 
dinner. He had a very fine head, 
silvery hair, sturdy, manly features 
and the healthy complexion of one 
who lived mostly out-of doors. Be- 
cause of his half-closed, expressionless 
left eye (that he had lost in the 1914 
war) his face, at first, revealed little. 
But there was strength in it, reflection, 
kindness—and secrecy: the secrecy of 
a man robust enough to carry alone 
the weight of his responsibilities. 

Wavell had a reputation of being 
taciturn: his troops called him 
**Guinea-a-word-Archie.”? He dis- 
dained window dressing and never 
tried to ““make an impression”: when 
he had nothing to say, he said noth- 
ing. Without the least embarrassment 
(for him!) he could remain silent for 
hours in the presence of guests who 
bored him. Yet when asked a ques- 
tion, he answered with complete sim- 
plicity and frankness—sometimes with 
great charm. He was just as willing 
to speak of his past defeats as of his 
victories—probably because he was 
satisfied that, in each case, he had 
done the best he could. 

Wavell also hated conventionalism, 
routine, and had no use for the “‘splen- 
did isolation” in which some un- 
imaginative English generals lived. 

The best story about him was that 
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of a military regulation concerning 
the equipment of infantry troops, 
which he had had changed in England 
before the war. Unable to convince 
the War Office that the regulation 
was absurd, he had suddenly given up 
arguing. Calling his division, he had 
ordered his men loaded with every 
single item of equipment the regula- 
tion required. Then he had taken 
them on maneuvers. After a few miles 
the exhausted soldiers had found 
themselves unable to make one more 
step, had come to a standstill, jam- 
ming a road for hours—and the regu- 
lation had been changed, 

At this moment, he was worrying 
about the physical and moral con- 
dition of his troops. Why did he 
have to stay in New Delhi for endless 
parleys? There was nobody in New 
Delhi who could help him win the 
war. And the war—only the war— 
was what mattered to Wavell. 
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Have we the right to keep behind bars men 
who want to fight to preserve the society 
they wronged? Warden Lawes thinks nol 





The Case for Criminal Recruits 


by Lewis E. Lawes 


Eprrors’ Note: When Coronet posed this 
same question in the January Round Table, 
the response we received was three times 
that of any previous subject. Indeed, so 
many readers requested a more complete 
statement of Warden Lawes’ provocative 
opinion that we asked him to write a full 
length article elaborating his viewpoint. 
Now, with these additional facts, we trust 
readers will be better qualified to judge a 
matter which is occupying the attention of 
so many of our state legislatures today. 


ARTIN HAS completed only eight 
M years of a life term for murder. 
He was illiterate and broken in health 
when he came to Sing Sing, but now 
he is well educated and robust—as 
well as healthy in mind. He has be- 
come a skilled radio mechanic and is 
anxious to join the Signal Corps. 

Pete, too, would make a good sol- 
dier if his 20-year sentence for rob- 
bery could be lifted. He hasn’t the 
mental capacity to become a skilled 
worker, but he’s cut out for taking 
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orders and would never violate a trust. 
The same is true of Mickey. Once 
a second-story man, he has burned his 
bridges and become an expert cook. 
How he’d like to fry Tojo and the 
savage clique that executed our fliers! 
These able-bodied men are not con- 
tent merely to manufacture matériel 
of war or till the soil on prison farms. 
There are thousands of Martins, Petes 
and Mickeys who want to fight for 
Uncle Sam. If liberated, they would 
serve their country honorably. 
On the other hand, there are men 
like Joe, who was convicted of forgery. 
Recently, Joe asked me to help him 
secure a pardon so he could enlist in 
the Army. “I’m through with the 
racket,” he said. “I want to get out 
and take a crack at those Nazis.” 
Joe, however, will not receive a 
recommendation from me. He obeyed 
institution rules, but only because 
breaking them would have cost him 
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his privileges. If clemency were ex- 
tended Joe, he’d desert at the first 
opportunity offered. 

So would Rickey. According to the 
standards set by Sir Archibald Wavell, 
who said that “‘an ideal infantryman 
should have the qualities of a success- 
ful poacher, a cat-burglar and a gun- 
man,” Rickey should make a one-man 
regiment. Yet he’s untrustworthy, ar- 
rogant, disobedient. His place is in 
prison—not on the firing line. 

In predicting the future conduct of 
men I knew in Sing Sing, I do not 
lay claim ‘to being a super-judge of 
character. Yet a warden keeps tabs 
on his charges 24 hours a day, some- 
times for many years. He knows their 
work records, their mental attitudes, 
with whom they correspond, and with 
whom they associate behind walls. 
Consequently, he can tell—and he is 
seldom wrong—what men have 
mended their ways. 

If such appraisals can be made, why 
shouldn’t parole boards be allowed to 
release for war service, prior to the 
expiration of their sentences, prisoners 
who have reformed? In this titanic 
struggle, common sense demands the 
use of everyone capable of contributing 
to the all-out drive against the Axis. 

Some of you, however, say that serv- 
ice men with records would endanger 
the morale of their fighting units. 

Charley, a former Sing Sing inmate, 
didn’t. In fact, his commanding officer 
said he would like a thousand more 
men like Charley, who single-handed 
captured a German machine gun nest. 

Bill, of the Elmira Reformatory, 
gallantly risked his life in an attempt 
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to rescue a wounded buddy in Africa. 

Surely those men are a credit to 
their commands. And there are thou- 
sands like them. 

Another objection to unlocking the 
tremendous reserve of prison man- 
power is contained in a letter I recently 
received from an attorney. “Why,” 
he asks, “should a man, sentenced to 
serve 10, 15 or 20 years, have that 
debt canceled?” 

Is that what prisons are for? Is not 
rehabilitation rather than punishment 
the end of our modern penal system? 
Fixed sentences are a hangover from 
crueler days; offenders should be pa- 
roled the moment they are remolded, 
and imprisoned—for life, if necessary 
—if they would menace society. 

Granted, though, that a criminal 
owes the state a debt. Can he not 
repay it as Richard did? 

Richard, a former Los Angeles car- 
toonist, was sentenced in 1933 to serve 
a life term in San Quentin for murder. 
While in prison, Richard developed 


a new and valuable camouflage tech- 





Lewis E. Lawes is a born crusader; in his 
36 years in New York’s Prison Depariment 
he never once let up on his fight against 
capital punishment and his belief that con- 
victs can be rehabilitated if they are treated 
like human beings. His 21-year reign as 
warden of Sing Sing squelched for good 
the old saw that “‘the easiest way to get out 
of Sing Sing is to go in as warden.” Lawes 
has been said to look “‘a great deal like an 
able businessman, not a little like a 


priest, and something like a cop,’’—and he 
accordingly combines the right doses of 
sympathy and hardboiledness. In 1941, he 
retired from his post and has since been writ- 
ing, lecturing and working in various or- 
ganizations—and, as always, crusading. 
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nique. At the government’s request 
he was released to the Army, although 
he would not normally have been 
eligible for parole for years. 

Richard, who bitterly repents his 
crime, has gone far toward squaring 
himself. So has Earl, who devised a 
new method for raising a stricken 
submarine without using divers. 

Not all prisoners, obviously, are this 
capable. But if they will work or fight 
to the best of their ability, how better 
can they balance the books? 


THE OPPORTUNITY to do so has al- 
ready been granted to some. New 


Jersey, Michigan, Oklahoma, Texas 


and Kentucky permit worthy prison- 
ers, whose sentences have not been 
completed, to change from prison gray 
to khaki if the Army will accept them. 
Kentucky will also parole trusted pris- 
oners to private industry or farms. 
That is both fair and sensible. Men 
and women offenders who cannot 
shoulder guns can help turn out wea- 
pons of war. 

The present character of the man, 
not the term for which he has been 
committed, should alone determine 
whether he is entitled to considera- 
tion. Roy, a lifer in Sing Sing, labeled 
“an incorrigible murderer” in 1930, 
would never handle a gun again ex- 
cept as a soldier. Lonnie, doing 40 
years, is an expert tool designer who 
forgot the art of burglary long ago. 

Isolated cases? No. Such men 
abound in all prisons. They could 
surely be used to far greater advan- 
tage outside the walls at present. 
But, you might ask, would not 
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“Seven Gun” Butch and his under- 
world cronies launch a wild crime 
spree if they thought the prison terms 
they might receive would be cut for 
war service? 

In the first place, a person about to 
commit a crime does not think of 
punishment. He concentrates on one 
thing only: how to avoid detection. 
He doesn’t expect to fail. Secondly, 
should men of the “Seven Gun” Butch 
stripe think of punishment, they know 
that if convicted, they would have 
little chance of convincing anyone that 
they are good boys. Thirdly, states 
which have been granting wartime 
paroles have not been plagued by an 
increase in adult crime. 

Another myth that should be dis- 
posed of concerns the sincerity of the 
prison world. If inmates were insin- 
cere, would so many of them volun- 
tarily contribute their blood to Red 
Cross banks? Would they purchase 
War Bonds out of their meager prison 
earnings, thereby depriving them- 
selves of cigarettes and other minor 
luxuries? Or would the inmates at the 
Federal Reformatory for Women in 
West Virginia ask to goon extra shifts 
to make more Army parachutes if they 
were feigning patriotism? 

The great majority of inmates are 
as well informed politically as most 
free citizens. Daily broadcasts are 
bringing up-to-the-minute news 
bulletins into citadels of stone. They 
tell of the atrocities of the Axis hordes. 
They describe the suffering of the 
conquered peoples of Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway and France. 

The terror of fascism has real signif- 
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icance to men and women behind 
bars, who know what loss of liberty 
and regimentation mean. Small won- 
der they want to preserve the liberty 
America now enjoys! 

This desire prompted John to seek 
enlistment immediately after his dis- 
charge from prison. Since he was a 
three-time loser, he was rejected by 
every service. 

“T’ve sailed against the wind for a 
long time,” John complained bitterly 
to me, “but what’s the past got to do 
with it now? I’m on the level and 
want to do my share.” 

I had profound faith in the man, 
but there was nothing I could do for 
him. The services would not take any- 
one with a record like his. 

I lost track of John until several 
months ago. Then I learned that he 
had joined the Merchant Marine. 
And only the other day, I received 
the last bulletin on him. John, 
according to another seaman, sacri- 


ficed his life in a sea of burning oil. 

Now, let us suppose that we do re- 
lease the many dependable men now 
in prison. Must the survivors complete 
their sentences after the war? 

You be the judge. Would you re- 
turn Sandy, who lost both legs in 
Africa, to his cell in the New Jersey 
State Prison? Would you make Willie, 
who was wounded while bombing Ja- 
pan, convalesce in the Michigan State 
Prison? Would you want those who 
stormed Berlin to recall their exploits 
in uniforms of degradation? 

I think not. There would be no 
reason to do so. 

The vote of confidence we give 
those men by cutting their terms will 
have had a tremendous effect upon 
them. Made to feel that they are not 
outcasts, once they return they will 
want to continue living as free men 
in the new world they helped to create. 
Fair play demands we grant them 
that right. 


This Is the Army 


N THE EQUIPMENT carried by the troops invading North Africa 

were 60 thousand diapers to be used as gifts to win over the 
natives. Which suggests, in a left-handed way, the special paternity 
news service conducted by the Army paper, The Stars and Stripes, 
which notified some two hundred expecting papas in the North 
African war zone of blessed events back home. 

A bowling league formed by Army officers in Atlantic City has a 
chaplains’ team quizzically self-named the ‘‘Holy Rollers.”” Newest 
sport is “Commando tennis,” the regular game toughened up by 
being played in full equipment flus gas masks. 

Sherlock Holmes is an MP at Fort Lewis, and Hitler a captain of 





the Military Police at Camp Maxey, where Winston Churchill is a 
shavetail. Speaking of names, William Cries-for-War, an Indian, was 
recently soothed with induction papers. Incidentally, George Wash- 
ington is a newly-upped staff sergeant at Camp Davis.—JuLes Levine 
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An old American sport comes into ils 
own again and harpoons a solution 
for those blue meat-rationing blues 





Steaks from the Deep 


by PrisciLLa JAQUITH 


OW WOULD you like a nice, thick, 
H juicy tenderloin—a_ tenderloin 
that wouldn’t cost you one thin red 
ration point? Sounds fantastic? Yet 
it’s true. 

Sailors are out searching the Pacific 
now for steaks for your dinner table. 
Steaks from the biggest animals—not 
fish—in the world today. These sea- 
going animals are whales. First 
cousins of the elephant, their meat 
looks and tastes like porterhouse from 
the best steer that ever champed the 
range. Even one of these leviathans 
can make a sizeable dent in any 
town’s meat shortage, filling the 
butcher’s counters with as much meat 
as 125 head of cattle. 

And that’s good news—so good 
that Secretary Ickes is already making 
plans to double the fleet of whalers 
on the Pacific and revive the industry 
on the Atlantic with five Norwegian 
whaleships now on Coast Guard pa- 
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trol. This season, fishermen are after 
the beasts with the tenderest meat 
—young finback and humpbacks. 

Imagine 11 men in a cockleshell 
out hunting a creature four times as 
large as the biggest prehistoric dino- 
saur, a creature weighing more than 
36 elephants. This game is so big 
you need a cannon and a 135-pound 
harpoon to bring it down, so power- 
ful it can tow your boat about at 
will for hours. 

Captain Torbyorn Eugen Lund of 
the S. S. Gleaner has taken many 
“Nantucket sleighrides,”’ those long, 
wild dashes through water churned 
to snow, at the end of a cable fast 
to a frenzied whale. Lund, a wiry 
little fellow, skippers the flagship of 
the whaling fleet of Maritime In- 
dustries. From his home port, Hum- 
boldt Bay, a tranquil harbor six miles 
south of Eureka, California, he and 
his fellow captains range the Pacific 
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from Point Arena to the Oregon line. 

Like all her sister ships, the S. S. 
Gleaner looks too small to catch any- 
thing bigger than a shark. About the 
size of an ocean-going tug, 140 tons 
and a hundred feet long, she is arm- 
ored in steel to ward off the smashing 
blows of a whale’s flukes, equipped 
with powerful engines to fight the 
brute’s death rushes. She carries in 
her bow a cannon which can fling a 
bomb-laden harpoon 100 feet with 
force enough to pierce the toughest 
whale’s hide. Coiled under the gun 
is the hawser, wrist-thick and spliced 
to a wire cable wound on a winch. 

Not much equipment to fight a 
beast bulky enough to sink a ship 
by rising under it, but what’s lacking 
in equipment is made up by the crew’s 
magnificent skill. They can turn their 
ship on a dime to escape a big fellow’s 
charge, and jockey her, fast to a fin- 
back, through a fishing fleet without 
tangling a single line. 


VITAL AS THE skipper to the crew’s 
safety is the gunner. Frank Khristian- 
sen, 67 years old, mild and friendly, 
with eyes the faded blue of old sea- 
men, and a handlebar moustache, 
sights the harpoon cannon for Cap’n 
Lund. One of the deadliest shotson 
record, Khristiansen has brought 
down big game in every ocean from 
Antarctic to Atlantic since 1908. 

He can tell by the way a whale 
blows what kind it is, how big, and 
even whether the animal has ever 
been hunted before. He cannot ex- 
plain how he knows. But he will tell 
you that a right whale spouts from 
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two blowholes; a finback from one, 
that a humpback is tough to fasten 
to, and a right whale, a cinch. 

Whales are not fish. Hot blooded 
animals, they bear live young and the 
mothers nurse the calves—a ticklish 
feat a thousand miles at sea. They 
solve it by turning on their sides and 
spurting a stream of milk into the 
youngsters’ mouths. Whales have a 
childhood as long as man’s and live, 
many of them, a hundred years. 

All kinds of whales abound off the 
California coast, migrating north to 
the Arctic from their tropical calv- 
ing grounds: greys (protected by law 
to save them from the buffalo’s fate); 
sperms (the only kind that could have 
swallowed Jonah); blues, humpbacks, 
seis and finbacks . . . 

Giant of them all is the blue. Big 
enough to stuff himself with three 
Jumbo elephants and the largest dino- 
saur that ever lived, he can’t swallow 
anything larger than a shrimp. Tooth- 
less, he gulps these little creatures 
by the ton, sieving them through the 
rows of hairy bone in his mouth. 

Finbacks, streamlined and sleek, 
easily pace the killer boats. The Cap’n 
has watched them for hours at end, 
cutting across the ship’s bows, and 
lifting their 75-foot bulk completely 
into the air (“‘breaching”’ he calls it), 
like porpoises at play. Quick on the 
turns, they’re hard to draw a bead 
on, says gunner Khristiansen. And if 
you miss the first shot, you’ll never 
get another, for they’re off, racing 
through the water at a speed faster 
than 20 knots. 

Ancestor of all the sea serpent tales 
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is the humpback, an ugly creature, 
some’50 feet long, with huge knobs 
ridging his back. To the whaler, the 
hump spells trouble, for his antics rock 
a boat like a cork. He’s always “lob- 
tailing’—standing on his head to 
thrash the water with his flukes, or 
breaching to fall smack on his side 
raising mountainous waves. Off the 
coast of Finland, years ago, one of 
these beauties sank a full-sized steam- 
er, smashing the hull so that water 
rushed into the coal bunkers, put out 
the fires and foundered the ship. 

Of all the leviathans, only the 
sperm will turn and attack the boats. 
Slower and smaller than the fins and 
blues, he’s an ugly customer, armed 
with rows of teeth. On one occasion 
a sperm actudily mouthed a man. 
Marshall Jenkins, mate of a Nan- 
tucker whaler, was caught between 
the jaws of a sperm which dove, 
breached and disgorged him, badly 
bruised, into the remains of his stove 
boat. Before the days of steam-driven 
killer boats and harpoon cannon, 
whalers kept far from the swift blues 
and fins and dangerous humpbacks. 
But today more of these species are 
taken than any others. 


WHALING IS FAR FROM the dying 
industry many folks think. Between 
1920 and 1940, half as many whales 
were taken as in the whole preceding 
700 years since the Basques caught 
the first one in the Bay of Biscay. 

Alarmed that the big fellows might 
be wiped out altogether, the whaling 
nations—all but Japan—got together 
in 1937 and drew up game laws, an 
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International Treaty. No haphazard 
hodge-podge, these laws are based on 
thousands of facts on the ways of 
whales. The English ships Discovery 
and William Scoresby, on a 12-year 
voyage up and down the oceans, 
checked on their food, mating and 
calving, marked 4,000 of them with 
darts (like bird-banding) to chart their © 
migrations, and noted even such de- 
tails as that pink, blue and lavender 
barnacles grow on their bellies... 

Like fishing laws, the Treaty sets” 
closed seasons, prohibits hunting in 
calving grounds, and protects moth- 
ers, calves, immature whales and rare 
species. Only 184 days from May to 
November are open season for Cap’n 
Lund’s fleet. 

Behind most of these captures lie 
stories of big game hunting—relent- 
less, stirring and, sometimes touching. 
Once Khristiansen harpooned a fe- 
male humpback and Louie, the winch- 
man, drew it up to the Gleaner’s bow. 
Then the lookout cried again, “Whale 
to starboard.” Before anyone in the 
crew could realize the newcomer’s in- 
tentions, he swam up and tried to 
nose his mate under water to safety. 
Failing, he circled away and rushed 
back, sliding his bulk on top of her, 
trying to force her away from the 
ship. The opportunity was too good 
to miss. Khristiansen sank a harpoon 
in the big hulk. He got them both— 
but he hated to do it. 

Most kills, unlike that one, call for 
long and patient stalking; for whales 
cruise under water, rising to blow only 
every half hour. Often Cap’n Lund 
has chased an animal all day long, 
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never coming close enough to shoot, 
and losing it at nightfall. 

Once the game rises within 100 feet 
of the cannon, however, Khristiansen 
looses his harpoon in less than a 
second. The hawser smokes over the 
pulley and the steel cable rips from 
the winch under the rush of the 
whale’s dive. Sometimes the beast 
goes down for 100 fathoms, or he 
may race off, towing the boat, or he 
arches across the bow, smacking the 
water into waves with his flukes. 

Louie, the winchman, plays him 
now, winding in the cable, easing him 
close for another shot. If that bomb, 
too, fails to kill, Khristiansen steps 
onto a folding port platform that juts 
over the side and sinks a lance into 
the heart or lungs. 

Once dead, the whale sinks. So 
Louie hauls in the carcass, the vessel 
heeling over as the winch reels in 
the line. Then the crew snare the 
flukes with a drop line, anchor the 
beast to the bow, and pump it full of 
compressed air to make it float. 

Each whale, worth about two thou- 
sand dollars, means a bonus of four 


Fallen 


and a half apiece to the crew and 25 
dollars to captain and gunner. Usually 
Cap’n Lund and his mates catch 
about 125 sea beasts a year. This 
season, thanks to two extra ships, 
British Columbian vessels operating 
out of California ports under the 
British flag, they hope to hit 300. 

Ashore, each of the whales, butch- 
ered by a land crew of 30 men, 
yields a nice, thick tenderloin about 
25 feet through and weighing more 
than 15 tons. The steaks hang in cold 
storage for a day or two to ripen, like 
beef. Then they travel in refrigerator 
cars to wholesale and retail butchers 
all over the United States. 

Whale steaks are not new to Ameri- 
cans. In 1916, nearly a thousand of 
the animals were killed on the Pacific 
Coast, butchered and shipped to all 
parts of the country. In Amagansett, 
L. I., every woman in the community 
put in for her share of steak “‘cut on 
the small” from a fresh-caught whale. 
They smoked it, broiled it or baked 
it in mince pies. ‘ 

So why don’t you do the same? You 
won’t have to touch a ration book, 


Women 


JILLIAM LYON PHELPS assigned a thousand-word short story to 
W a freshman class at Yale. One embryo Shakespeare submitted 
a Civil War opus about the young wife of a Confederate soldier who 
received word that her husband had been killed in battle. Some weeks 


afterward she heard a knock on the door and, so the story goes . 


“When she saw her supposedly deceased spouse framed in the 
doorway, she fell prostitute on the hallway floor.” 


“From then on,” 


commented Phelps, “‘I made it a point to ac- 


quaint my young freshman students with the fact that there is a vast 
difference between a fallen woman and one who has just temporarily 


lost her balance.” 


—FrANK N, McINERNEY 
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Coronets: To Charles Coburn, the 
greatest scene-stealer since Shirley 
Temple ... To The Year of Decision 
by Bernard de Voto, and especially to 
those sadistic sections devoted to the 
Donner Party . . . To Lieutenant John 
Falter, whose posters for the Navy are 
the best American war posters so far 
..- Lo Number One by John Dos Passos. 
Read it and know why to thank ‘your 
lucky stars that it hasn’t happened here 
... To Duffy's Tavern, a consistently 
funny program if you like lunacy... 
To J. L. Hodson, the unsung hero 
who wrote the brilliant commentary 
to the equally brilliant Desert Victory. 


Thorns: To John J. Anthony, guid- 
ing light of radio’s darkest hour . . . To 
certain War Bond racketeers: their 
slogan—here today, turned in tomor- 
row .. . To Billy Rose whose night 
club version of the four freedoms is 
four fat dancing females . . . To 
the anti-Elmer Davis clique, shocked 
by the sight of an honest man doing 
an honest job... To Mr. Hearst’s Los 
Angeles papers for their inadequate 
explanation of the zoot-suit riots: to 
wit “a communist plot.” 


AU Frenats: Australian aviators have 
their own way of frightening enemy 
troops. They drop empty beer bottles, 
which generate a sound just as terri- 
fying as Stuka sirens . . . The RAF 
has an official title for the chief of 
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staff of all gremlins. It is Field Mar- 
shal I. Sure Hexem Goode... In 
Lisbon if you throw a loud party you 
can be fined 50 bucks for disturbing 
the peace. But if you buy a “noise 
permit” for five dollars you can howl 
all through the night . .. The war has 
cost 60 trillion dollars so far. 


Strictlg Personal: General Chui- 
kov, hero of Stalingrad has a mouthful 
of gold teeth . . . Major General 
Simon Bolivar Buckner Jr., com- 
mander of our forces in Alaska, is a 
cold bath fiend. When he wants one 
his orderly has to heat the plumbing 
with a blow torch . . . Clarence Birds- 
eye, the frozen foods man, got his 
million-dollar idea when he froze 
some cabbage in his baby’s bath tub 
. . . Cole Porter once had a room 
decorated with platinum .. . A cer- 
tain manufacturer of tissue once asked 
Ely Culbertson for permission to print 
his bridge rules on toilet paper... 
Helen. Hayes holds the all-time Holly- 
wood resistance record. She has turned 
down 25 offers to go back to films. 


Quote—Unquote: Salvador Dali: “I 
do not paint a portrait to look like the 
subject. Rather does the person grow 
to look like his portrait.” 

Logan Pearsall Smith: “What is 
more enchanting than the voices of 
young people, when you can’t hear 
anything they say?” 
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by FrED BARTON 


i- GROUP OF sight-seers strolled 
onto the pier of one of Chicago’s 
yacht harbors. “‘Wasp,”’ repeated one 
member of the party, espying the 
name of a sleek, shining black vessel. 

**That’s Mr. Wrigley’s boat,” spoke 
up a knowing soul. “It must be fine 
to own a classy yacht like that and 
loaf for a living.” Then seeing a 
youngish man in greasy overalls work- 
ing on deck, she asked, “Is Mr. 
Wrigley about?” 

The man in overalls smiled. “I’m 
Mr. Wrigley,” he said quietly. 

Small wonder no one recognized 
him, for at 48 Philip Knight Wrigley 
is a paradox among successful men. 
Owner of a name that has appeared 
in some 150 million dollars’ worth of 
advertising, he can go almost any- 
where unrecognized. He is a million- 
aire who carries a union card. He 
has rarely been photographed, has 
given no largesse to colleges, collected 
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You've seen his name in more than 150 million 
dollars’ worth of advertising; yet P.K. Wrigley, 
chewing gum king, can go anywhere unrecognized 


The Man Behind the Gum 








no honorary degrecs. Though he owns 
a major league ball team, its gate 
guards know him so slightly he can’t 
even get into his own ball park with- 
out displaying a pass. 

Phil Wrigley simply wishes to live 
his life in the reticent way he prefers 
—and, what’s more amazing, does so. 
It’s been a life that has spanned 
great changes in fortune. He watched 
his father run an investment of 32 
dollars into a business earning many 
millions a year; yet even in their 
most impoverished years, the Wrigleys 
subsisted on the income from their 
investments, never the principal. 

His father, of course, was William 
Wrigley, Jr. who began his business 
career by selling his father’s soap, 
an item called Wrigley’s Mineral 
Scouring Soap. To stimulate sales, 
this P. T. Barnum of salesmanship 
gave away premiums in_ baking 
powder. The baking powder sold bet- 
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ter than the soap so he took to selling 
baking powder, using chewing gum 
as a premium. The: gum, he soon 
found, sold better than the baking 
powder and so it in turn became his 
main line. Premiums infinitely sim- 
plified the job of quantity selling and 
to their bait he added aggressive sales 
effort and forceful advertising. This 
triple threat program built the com- 
pany which today does roughly 50 
per cent of the world’s gum business. 

In his lifetime William Wrigley Jr. 
bought about a million watches. These 
he sold to retailers practically at cost, 
in a combination deal with his chew- 
ing gum. His son, in the Wrigley tra- 
dition, more recently bought and im- 
printed one billion bookmatches, sold 
tobacconists and confec- 
tioners at slightly below cost, and 
charged the difference up to adver- 
tising. Between father and son, the 
family name has probably appeared 
more times in print, on car-cards, gum 
wrappers or billboards, than the name 
of any living person. 


them to 


THE EDUCATION OF Philip K. Wrig- 
ley took place in private grade schools, 
including Phillips Andover Academy 
from which he graduated, and con- 
tinued up through some chemistry 
courses at the University of Chicago. 
His father, however, was anxious to 
break him into the family business, 
so in 1915 he began his career with 
the Wrigley Company. His first as- 
signment took him to Melbourne, 
Australia, where he set up a gum fac- 
tory. When the plant was a guar- 
anteed success, he returned home to 
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the fold, was appointed vice-president 
of the company, and in 1924 suc- 
ceeded his father as president. 

At various times he served also as 
a lieutenant in the United States 
Naval Reserve; took charge of the 
School of Aviation Mechanics at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station 
near Chicago; is today president of the 
company that owns Catalina Island 
and head of the transportation com- 
pany that operates boats and air- 
planes to and from that resort; owns 
and is president of the Chicago Na- 


-tional League Ball Club (better known 


as the Cubs); is trustee of a newly 
organized girls’ professional soft ball 
league which he finances, and be- 
longs to several clubs—none of which 
he ever visits. He has been married 
consistently to one wife and has a 
son and two daughters. 

His father built his success on 
quick, intuitive, spectacular decisions. 
“Build me a boat!”’ he once ordered a 
West Coast shipbuilder. 

' “What kind of a boat?” asked the 
boat-maker. 

‘Just a boat, but be sure to install 
plenty of toilets in it,” replied the 
facetious William Wrigley Jr. 

The boat-builder, taking him seri- 
ously, submitted plans for a craft 
that had six toilets. 

Nothing like that could happen to 
Phil Wrigley. When he orders a boat 
he designs it from keel to pennant. 
He practically rebuilds every motor- 
car or motor-boat he buys. His ma- 
chine shop is completely workman like. 

Above all, he is gadget minded. 
Because he never seems to remember 
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phone numbers he uses an automatic 
dialing device, built like a fire-alarm 
box; he has only to move the pointer 
to the name of the person he’s calling, 
jerk a lever and the machine clicks 
off the connection. 

Directors of the Wrigley company 
are paid 50 dollars for each directors’ 
meeting they attend. They stick strict- 
ly to business at these sessions for 
those two vases of flowers which be- 
deck the center of the long conference 
table barely conceal a microphone 
leading to dictaphone cylinders. Di- 
rectors are well aware that their dis- 
cussion of business matters can be 
reproduced for public consumption. 

Ben Bernie, the old maestro of 
radio, says of Wrigley: “He has as- 
tounding confidence in his assistants. 

“Why, he put me on the air after 
only five minutes’ discussion and with- 
out a written contract or an audition.” 

Wrigley, corroborating this, ex- 
plains: the company knew all about 
chewing gum; Ben Bernie knew the 
public. Ben Bernie had been on the 
air before for the company so he was 
trusted to explain its product to the 
public in any way that seemed to him 
friendly, reasonable and, if he so 
wished, convincing. 

As aresult Ben Bernie’s radio broad- 
casts for war workers made history. 
Once, in telling workers how chewing 
gum could help them on the job, he 
said: “‘When you feel nervous or crave 
a cigarette, try a stick of chewing gum. 
Personally I prefer Wrigley’s Spear- 
mint. But if you can’t get Wrigley’s 
Spearmint, chew any kind.” 

In broadcasting, this was heralded 
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as a new high in unselfish advertising. 

Not so long ago Bernie went to the 
hospital for some tuning-up. He wor- 
ried about how his band, with a new 
master of ceremonies, was getting 


along in his absence. So Wrigley cut 
through with a decision: ““We’ll drop 
Ben Bernie’s name until he’s back on 
his feet and can take charge again,” he 
said. ‘After all, there is only one old 
maestro. The public doesn’t want imi- 
tations.” So the title of the program 
was changed to Keep the Home Fires 
Burning. Its purpose, however, re- 
mained the same—to entertain war 
workers. It has done such an excellent 
job that the government uses it regu- 
larly to get special messages to the 
workers who listen. 


THEN THERE is the half-hour Wrig- 
ley program, The First Line, which 
went on the air after Pearl Harbor to 
answer the persistent question— 
*‘Where’s our Navy?”’ Working closely 
with the Navy, this program stimu- 
lates enlistments and in innumerable 
ways helped that service with its pub- 
lic relations problems. Heroes fresh 
from battle appear on it, as do high 
Navy officials. 

Before war was declared Wrigley 
had two new planes especially de- 
signed and ready for delivery; he 
turned them over to Washington with- 
out even a practice flight. He leased 
Catalina Island to the Navy as a 
training base. He turned steamships 
and yachts over to the Navy. Even 
seat cushions from his Los Angeles 
ball park are being used in tanks. 

Early in 1941, before war produc- 
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tion really got under way, he realized 
that aluminum was far more needed 
for airplanes than chewing gum foil. 
Aluminum sheeted can’t be melted 
back into ingots again. It would have 
been easy to crowd his full inventory 
through the rolling mills and put it 
into foil. Instead, he turned 500 thou- 
sand pounds of aluminum ingots over 
to the war effort, at no profit. 

Last October he was one of 83 
American business and professional 
men who went to school at the Army 
Command and General Staff School 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. During 
the four weeks’ course these men were 
given an over-all picture of America’s 
military forces—organization, admin- 
istration and operation. 

Only one incident irked him. That 
was when a national magazine sent a 
photographer to get a color close-up of 
him. He flatly refused to pose. He 
wanted no publicity as an individual. 
When the magazine printed its Wrig- 
ley writeup last January, only a small 
black and white photograph of him, 
rented from the stock collections, 
adorned the article. 

Because of incidents like these, a lot 
of people wonder what makes the 
man tick. Take baseball, for in- 
stance. He frequently says he doesn’t 
know a thing about it. 

Nonetheless, he manages to be a 
smart operator. He paid 185 thousand 
dollars and three minor players for 
Dizzy Dean. His associates were aghast 
at such recklessness. But Dean in- 
creased attendance so much that the 
club wrote off that investment in the 
first year. When a Chicago newspaper 
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held a contest to determine what factor 
had done most for the city during the 
preceding year, Dizzy Dean was given 
first honors. A panda at the Brookfield 
Zoo came in second. 

Right now his company has adapt- 
ed its skill in assembling and pack- 
aging to packing emergency Army 
rations. (Each ““K”’ ration contains a 
stick of Wrigley’schewing gum.) For a 
post-war era this new activity presages 
packaged rations, which may be used 
to feed a starving Europe. 


His ATTITUDE toward labor unions 
is deemed liberal. When the cooks 
and waiters employed on Catalina 
Island wanted to organize a union, 


he gave them his cooperation, for 
which they made him an honorary 
member. He still carries his union card. 
He owns part of the Phoenix-Bilt- 
more Hotel, too. One day its manager 
phoned him in great distress. ““My 
cooks are striking for a closed shop,” 
he groaned. “‘What shall I do?” 
’ Do??? answered Phil Wrigley. 
“There are only two things you can 
do. Either sign up or close the place 
down.”’ The manager signed. 
Wrigley, analyzing himself, says: 
*‘[’m just a trouble-shooter. We have 
40 different businesses around here, 
but the department heads bother me 
only when something goes wrong.” 
The Chicago Sun once sent a re- 
porter to get the lowdown on him 
from his nearest associates. His sec- , 
retary, Dorothy Haw, described her 
boss as a man who works in his shirt- 
sleeves, dislikes twisted telephone cords 
and long conferences. His waiter said 
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he likes a plain ham sandwich and 
maybe bluepoints for lunch. His bar- 
ber described him as a man who for- 
gets to have his hair cut unless re- 
minded. His secretary said, ““Mr.Wrig- 
ley likes to work on motors. His fa- 
vorite suit is a pair of overalls.” * 

He lives in a glass house of his own 
choosing. On the job, he pays for his 
own telephone calls and personal post- 
age. Away on a trip other than com- 
pany business, he pays his own ex- 
penses and takes no salary for that 
period. He sent a report to company 
stockholders last spring ‘which’ was 
the latest word in corporate frankness. 

It started with the phrase, “I be- 
lieve . . . that the officers and directors 
of corporations should disclose fully 
and openly to their stockholders all 
their interests or interlocking interests, 
voting control, indebtedness to their 
company, if any, salary, bonus ar- 
rangement, etc., so that the stock- 


holders may know and decide whether 
or not they have the kind of manage- 
ment they want.” From there, the 
report went on to disclose his and his 
family’s interest in shares of stock, 
a three-year record of his traveling 
expenses, his charge account records 
at the Wrigley: Buildmg’ restaurant 
and‘haberdashery (paid, promptly, he 
noted), his relation by blood and mar- 
riage to other members of the Board 
of Directors, the statement of his 
salary for the year—8100 dollars after 
deduction of excess taxes. 

He*probably need not worry about 
the tenure of his job for his lifetime. 
Yet if he should go to work tomorrow 
and find that the scheme of things 
had been entirely revolutionized, he 
could start life over quite cheerfully. 
Phil Wrigley has played the cards that 
fate handed him right well so far, and 
probably could do so again, if oc- 
casion demanded it. 


Army-Navy Game 


A MONTHs of service in the South Sea islands, American boys 
4 in the armed forces grow to look much like the natives—brown- 
skinned, unshaven and clad only in shorts and sandals. 





One day word flashed around that an American supply ship was 
expected, carrying in addition to its personnel a number of Navy 
nurses. Hearing the news, a young officer mysteriously dashed off 
into the jungle and returned in about an hour with 20 strings of 
native beads. As the ship moved slowly into harbor, he paddled 
alongside in a borrowed canoe and, holding up the beads, chanted 
in broken English, ‘“‘Nice beads, good beads, real native beads, only 
five dollars!” 

The men and nurses on board laughingly tossed down their money, 
and in an incredibly short time the soldier had sold his entire stock. 
As he pulled away with 100 dollars of the gullible Navy’s money, he 
cupped his hands to his mouth and shouted in perfect English, “Any 
of you fellows from Brooklyn?” —Epa S. JOHNSTONE 
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“The worse the weather, the betler we fly.” 
So say these heroic, daredevil CNAC pilots 
who ferry passengers and goods across China 


The Dragon Finds Wings 


by JosepH WECHSBERG 


IDNIGHT. The lights had gone 
out on Kowloon Airport— 
across from the harbor of Hong Kong. 
It was Tuesday, December 9, 1941. 
The Japs were closing in. Caught in 
darkness and terror, the over-crowded 
island city was waiting for its doom. 
From the mainland Jap batteries 
hammered away at the damaged Brit- 
ish defenses. Overhead, Zeros were 
circling—waiting for the kill. In a 
few hours, the first Jap shock troops 
would be in the city. There would be 
torture. And there would be death. It 
wasn’t a pleasant thought for the 
people on the airport—huddled 
around the shattered hangars. There 
was no escape except by air. And 
there were only five planes. Five planes 
and thousands of people waiting. 
Out of the dark skies came the 
roaring of an approaching plane. For 
the fraction of a second the wing 
lights signaled. The field lights went 
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on. One moment later the plane came 
down. It was a silver-colored Douglas 
DC-3 transport with the letters CNAC 
on its right wing. On the left were 
five-foot high Chinese characters. A 
load of refugees were pushed in. The 
lights went out. Then the plane took 
off from the postage-stamp sized air- 
port, in total darkness. Forty minutes 
later, another plane arrived. 

That night and the following night 
CNAC flew out four hundred persons. 
Because there wasn’t time to fly to 
Chungking, the planes shuttled across 
the Jap lines to the nearest Chinese 
airport at Namyung. 

The Jap blitz had caught and blast- 
ed three Douglas DC-2’s and four 
Condors on the ground. Although the 
field was sown with bomb craters, 
CNAC completed the evacuation 
without an accident. The last plane 
took off from the 250-feet runway— 
even as British demolition squads set to 
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work blowing up the rest of the field. 

CNAC planes have always been 
the last to get out of Jap-occupied 
cities. The night of October 24, 
1938, Chief Pilot Charles Sharp’s 
plane was the last to leave the burning 
river-port of Wuhan. He evacuated 
the “‘Gissimo” and Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek—and just in time. 

Such an exploit would be a much- 
publicized highlight in’ the annals of 
any other airline on earth. To the 
men of CNAC, it is mere routine. 

CNAC is the China National Avia- 
tion Corporation. This line is operat- 
ed by Pan American Airways and the 
National Government of the Chinese 
Republic, which owns 55 per cent, 
and in 1945 may take over entirely. 


Lonc BEFORE Major General Chen- 
nault organized the Flying Tigers and, 


later, the U. S. Army Fourteenth Air 
Force --CNAC’s bullet-riddled, 
seasoned Douglas transports were 
keeping open the skies of China. The 
planes were flown by a handful of 
daring American pilots. Back in July 
1937, when the Japs attacked in North 
China, CNAC routes were running 
from Shanghai to Chengtu and 
Chungking in the west. In the north 
they extended to Peiping and Tient- 
sin. And in the south to Amoy, 
Hong Kong and Canton. These paths 
connected with the world’s great air- 
ways—Pan American, Imperial Air- 
ways and Air France. 

At a time when American trucks 
needed two weeks to carry supplies 
over the 1,407-mile Burma Road from 
Lashio to Chungking, CNAC planes, 
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in four hours’ flying, tied Chungking 
to the free outside world. Being “‘only” 
commercial pilots, CNAC men never 
were accorded the fame and glamor 
of the Flying Tigers. 

But the day the Japs cut the Burma 
Road, CNAC became and still is 
China’s last lifeline, a Burma Road 
of the Air. 

“If the weather is bad, we fly in the 
daytime. In good weather, we fly at 
night without lights.” Such is CNAC’s 
unique operations policy. All popu- 
lar flying standards are reversed by 
this organization—the weirdest, wild- 
est commercial airline on earth. 

CNAC’s unarmed planes can’t fight 
against Jap Zeros or Mitsubishis. They 
must outwit them. Only sun and clear 
skies keep CNAC pilots grounded. 
They fly blacked out—their radios 
dead—in altitudes ranging from 14 
thousand to 16 thousand feet. What’s 
more, pilots navigate by the stars and 
their instinct. Up to Pearl Harbor 
their equipment was obsolete. 

Late in 1939, I flew in a. CNAC 
plane from Hong Kong to Chungking. 
The weather report was a complete 
nightmare: ceiling 400 feet, visibility 
one mile, drenching rains all along 
the 770-mile route. In short, it was 
perfect flying weather for CNAC. 
Consequently, the American pilot was 
in a cheerful mood. In this pea soup 
the Japs wouldn’t find us. Since there 
was no navigator, the pilot did his 
own navigation. 

We took off shortly before dawn 
and I dozed off. I awoke some time 
later and looked out. What I saw 
made me almost fall out of my chair. 
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This was madness. We were racing 
through a deep, dark mountain tun- 
nel—so narrow that the peaks seemed 
to touch our wings. 

“The Changsha gorges,” a passen- 
ger next to me said, nervously. There 
was no space to turn around. I won- 
der if all the other CNAC pilots 
knew that this was strictly a one-way 
street. Ice formed on the wings and 
on the propellers. There was no de- 
icing equipment on the plane. The 
gorges seemed to have no end. Later, 
the pilot told me that they were only 
70 miles long. 

**A short-cut,” he said in a casual 


tone. “‘Well, so long. It was a nice, 
dull flight.” 


BRAVURA STUNTS and many hair- 
breadth escapes have made CNAC 
and its American pilots the darlings 


of the Chinese. The coolies call CNAC 
the “Middle Kingdom Space Ma- 
chine Family.” In the past six years, 
CNAC pilots and their Chinese co- 
pilots have flown an average of 12 
thousand miles a week, more than 
two thousand passengers a year, and 
one million pounds of freight. 

They have flown generals, ambas- 
sadors, King’s messengers and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s special envoys, sing- 
song girls and airplane mechanics, 
doctors, journalists, and millionaires. 
They brought newly-printed Chinese 
money from England and the United 
States to China, secret documents and 
military reports, medical supplies and 
ammunition, gold, airplane parts and 
precision instruments. On their way 
back they carry Chinese mercury, 
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tungsten, tin and antimony for our 
munition plants. 

Compared to our airlines; CNAC 
never was an imposing outfit. They 
had a dozen planes—reliable Douglas 
DC-2’s and DC-3’s, and some archaic 
Condors. Counting eight American 
pilots, the ground crews, maintenance 
men, radio operators, and the com- 
plete office staffs, CNAC numbers not 
more than 350 people. 

There is Captain Hal Sweet, who 
flew Field Marshal Wavell into Bur- 
ma right through swarms of attacking 
Jap fighters. There is the pilot whom 
a storm forced down on the Yangtze 
River, so he taxied his single-motored 
Boeing Amphibian through the heavy 
river traffic of sampans. There is 
Moon F. Chin, Baltimore-born Chin- 
ese ace pilot, who flew Wendell Will- 
kie from Russia over an inner Asia 
route “seldom crossed by an Occi- 
dental” to Chungking. 

And there was Bill “‘Foxy’”’ Kent, 
shot down on his 37th birthday by a 
Jap bomber squadron during that 
sad era of appeasement and scrap iron 
deliveries. Captain Kent was on a 
routine flight from CNAC’s western- 
most terminus at Lashio, Burma, to 
Kunming. He reached an emergency 
field near Kunming but the Japs 
machine-gunned the plane on the 
ground. They couldn’t fail to see the 
letters on the wings and fuselage which 
made it clear that this was a mail 
transport plane. They killed Kent 
and the 11 passengers and strafed the 
white-clad Chinese stewardess as she 
ran across the field. The Japs said, 
“So sorry,” and that was that. Just 
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another of those honorable mistakes. 

Captain Hugh L. Woods had better 
luck with the Japs. He flew from 
Hong Kong to Chungking in Sep- 
tember 1941. He heard of a Jap raid 
on Chungking being in progress and 
decided to land near Suifu (Ipin). 
The returning Japs spotted the de- 
serted silverbird. Thus, a bomb passed 
through the starboard wing, tearing 
it off just outside the point where it 
joined the center section. There were 
over 50 shrapnel holes in the fuselage. 

The nearest supply base was at 
Hong Kong, nine hundred miles away. 
Woods wired for a new DC-3 wing. 
Hong Kong wired back they didn’t 
have a DC-3 spare. But they were 
going to send a DC-2 wing. “‘7RY. 
GOOD LUCK.” 

Meanwhile, in Hong Kong, Woods’ 
colleagues were doing a difficult job. 
While the men were silently praying, 
Captain Hal Sweet got the DC-2 
with the spare wing safely up in the 
air. He landed at Suifu after an 
“uneventful” flight, with only three 
Zero attacks. Throughout the night 
Woods and Sweet and Chinese me- 
chanics were putting the DC-2 spare 
wing on the crippled DC-3 Douglas. 

Never in the history of aviation had 
such a task been attempted. The 
venture was suicidal. But the “DC- 
2%” did fly. Woods brought the 
plane and the passengers safely back 
to Hong Kong! His flight was a 
triumph for the ingenuity and the 
skill of American pilots and the dura- 
bility of American-made planes. 

The men who fly CNAC’s planes 
are modest, plain Americans from 
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For Whom The Bell Tolis is a aeoeeees 
picture, produced and directed by Sam 
with screenplay by Dudley Nichols, ‘of the 
characters appearing in Coronet’s Cinemetie, 
Robert Jordan is played by Gary Cooper, Maria 
by Ingrid Bergman, Pablo by Akim Tamiroff, 
Pilar by Katina Paxinou, . Sordo by Joseph 
Calleia and General Golz b y Leo Bulgakoff. 








Texas, Maryland, Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Ohio and Indiana. 
They didn’t leave when their con- 
tracts expired. They earn around 12 
hundred dollars a month and are 
worth ‘‘a thousand times as much,” 
as the Chinese say. 

Today CNAC has more and better 
planes than ever before. They are not 
silver-colored any more but green- 
brown camouflaged. The operations 
policy is the same, “The worse the 
weather, the better we fly.” 

Details of CNAC operations are 
clouded by wartime censorship. But 
it is known that CNAC pilots are 
flying Lend-Lease American transport 
planes from India to Kunming and 
Chungking. Together with the Air 
Forces Air Transport Command of 
the U. S. Army, they carry supplies 
over the Himalayan hump, the world’s 
most difficult air route. Regularly, 
they make two-and-a-half hour rou- 
tine flights from Assam to China as 
though they were flying the New 
York-Washington run. Another 
CNAC route goes over equally diffi- 
cult terrain to the Russian border. 

To millions of Chinese soldiers, 
peasants, guerrilla fighters, the heroes 
of the Middle Kingdom have become 
a symbol of American strength and 
co-operation. “‘As long 4s CNAC 
keeps flying, China’s lifelines can’t be 
cut,” the Generalissimo said. CNAC 
men say they'll always keep on flying. 
And in very foul weather, they hope. 
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FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 


A Condensation of the Picture Based on the Novel 
by ERNEST HEMINCWAY 


“No man is an [land, intire of its selfe; every man is 
a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine; if a Clod 
bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well 
as if a Promontorie were, as well as if a Mannor of thy 
friends or of thine owne were; any man’s death diminishes 
me, because I am involved in Mankinde; And therefore never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls; It tolls for thee.” 

—Joun Donne 





obert Jordan, young American volunteer with the Loyalist forces, 
consults General Golz on the new offensive against the Fascists. 
ordan must blow up a bridge, cut off enemy reinforcements. 
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Jordan has three days to prepare the dynamiting. The attack will start 
at dawn of the fourth day. Slipping through the Fascists lines, he finds 


old Anselmo, the guide that Golz promised him. 





mountain trail, carefully carrying on their backs the canvas packs of 
explosives. Here Jordan meets Pablo, guerrilla leader. 


Jordan’s credentials serve to allay Pablo’s suspicions, but it is clear 
that Pablo will be difficult to handle. At the mountain camp of the 
guerrillas, the young American discusses his mission. 
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Pablo is intractable. No blowing up of bridges here! He has been through 
the hell of one Fascist attack, has fought well, led well. But blowing 
the bridge would bring sure death to him and his guerrilla band. 





Surprisingly, Pablo’s wife, the great, ugly peasant woman Pilar, turns 
against him. She is for the Republic, for the blowing up of the bridge! 
One by one the other guerrillas side with. her. 











In‘ this camp there is a slender girl named Maria. Rescued from a Fascist 


prison train by Pablo and his men, after seeing her parents murdered, 
she is alone in the world except for these friends. 








The attraction between Jordan and Maria is instantaneous. Nor does 
it take Jordan long to realize that Pablo has a covetous eye on the girl. 
Pilar sees the swift upsurge of the girl’s love, and is pleased. 


. At night, under the stars, Maria comes to warn the American, Pablo 
is in a dangerous mood and may harm him. The warning is echoed 
later by Rafael, another comrade; who urges Jordan to kill the leader. 





Meanwhile, Pablo, stunned by his followers’ desertion, listens to his wife’s 
taunts. From now on, she will command! Pablo defends himself. He may 
be lazy, a drunkard, but he is no coward! 
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Unsuccessfully, Jordan tries to provoke Pablo into making a move, but 
Pablo is too wily. Jordan, unafraid for himself, fears that Pablo will 
sabotage the plan for blowing the bridge. 





In desperate need of horses on which to escape after the dynamiting, 
Jordan, Pilar and Maria plan to visit the camp of friendly El Sordo, 
another guerrilla leader. Pablo mocks them. 
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. It will snow, predicts Pablo, and El Sordo’s attempt to steal horses from 
the Fascist cavalry will end in ruin. There will be tracks in the snow for 
the Fascists to follow! 
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Snow falls, indeed, after El Sordo has made his brave adventure. There 
is trouble ahead, death perhaps. Left alone, Jordan and Maria swear 
enduring love for their brief remaining time. 





Tracked down by the Fascist cavalry, El Sordo is trapped on a plateau-top. 
While he and his band resist the enemy, Jordan skirmishes with a Fascist 
horseman, but is helpless to aid El Sordo. 


The men wait—tensely, helplessly. El Sordo laughs in exultation as he 
machine-guns the enemy captain on the opposite slope. But it is only 
a matter of moments before he himself must die. 









To ensure the success of his mission, Jordan cannot risk going to the rescue 
of those who have become tragically involved with him. He proceeds 
to plan the dynamiting of the bridge. 


pad. 
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This is not the first time Jordan has clashed with the enemy. Once, be- 
fore joining the guerrillas, he helped Kashkin, a comrade, blow up a train. 
He killed Kashkin to save him from enemy torture. 











Disaster follows disaster. News reaches Jordan that the enemy knows of 


the impending offensive. Then he is stunned to hear that Pablo has 
destroyed the dynamite detonator! 
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blow up the bridge with hand grenades. And there is a lifetime of love 
to be crowded into a few perilous hours. 


The warning does not reach General Golz in time. Jordan races to dynamite 
the bridge, even as the thunder of approaching enemy machines is heard. 
The guerrillas fight bravely, but at great cost. 





Working feverishly, Jordan and old Anselmo plant the charges. The 
bridge bursts into a thousand pieces, just as enemy tanks approach. Ansel- 
mo is killed. The others flee on waiting horses. 
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Jordan, injured, takes up a hopeless defensive position, forcing Maria to 
go on without him. But death is not the end. The spirit of those who have 





died for freedom will burn long after the last spark of Fascism fades. 
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Jack DB. Kelly: Warrior with Words 


Before December 7, 1941, Jack 
D. Kelly had never made a speech 
in public. His business was clean- 
ing rugs and carpets. But in the 
last 18 months this chunky little 
bundle of dynamite has exploded 
with more than 500 speeches—all 
to help win the war. 

On street corners, at public ral- 
lies, in theatres, churches, syna- 
gogues, schools, in apartment 
building basements—in fact, wher- 
ever a crowd gathers—there Jack 
Kelly talks, with amazing results. 

For the Red Cross, he has gath- 
ered 25 thousand dollars and four 
thousand pints of blood. For the 
U.S.O., 15 thousand dollars. For 
China Relief, Russian Relief, Jew- 
ish Welfare organizations, and 
Orphans’ Homes, his speeches have 
netted thousands more. Then, to 
top all efforts, he marketed five mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of War Bonds. 

His friends worry that he’s 
neglecting his business, ruining his 
health and punishing his throat. 
But on he goes. Since Pearl Har- 
bor, he has been speechless on 
only 39 days. He speaks before as 
many as seven meetings a day, 
makes at least three every Sunday, 
receives about 50 invitations a 
week to appear before gatherings. 

Born 45 years ago in New York, 
Jack Kelly was abandoned and 
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picked up as a foundling in Wash- 
ington Square Park. Until the age 
of five he lived in an orphanage, 
then was adopted by a Midwestern 
family. Mistreated, he ran away 
and “bummed it,” riding the rails, 
working on farms and at odd jobs. 
At 18, in Minneapolis, he got a job 
selling vacuum cleaners. With the 
exception of the years he spent in 
the Army in the last war (during 
which he was wounded), Jack has 
remained in the cleaning business. 
He is a member of the American 
Legion. And this will open Hitler’s 
eyes wider: in a post in which 105 
out of 107 members are Jewish, 
Kelly has been elected commander. 
Says Jack Kelly: “‘America is a 
place where a guy like me has a 
chance. This country picked me up 
off the street, nourished me, let me 
grow up, go into business for my- 
self, marry the girl of my choice, 
speak my mind. [ve enjoyed the 
Four Freedoms all my life, and I 
want the same blessings for my 
little six-month-old daughter.” 
“Buy bonds” says Kelly, “cand 
some day very soon American 
planes will be over Tokyo in so 
thick and menacing a cloud that 
even the birds will have to walk!” 
The people who listen to Kelly, 
by the scores of thousands, grin 
and buy until it hurts—the enemy. 






























Five will get you ten with any bookie 
in Hollywood if you don’t think Anne 
Baxter is going to be one of the great 
stars of the cinema. Five will get you 
twenty if you don’t think she is the 
best bet among the younger dramatic 
actresses of the screen. 

The deepest thinkers in Hollywood 
think of Anne Baxter’s future in super- 
colossal terms. They call her an em- 
bryo Bernhardt, a Cornell stepping 
out of a cocoon. Hollywood often 
hollers “‘rainbow!”’ over nothing but 
a flash in the pan, but with Miss 
Baxter the Hollywood thinkers may 
be riding the right train of thought. 

The object of their affections is a 
native of Bronxville, New York. She 
did some acting on Broadway, and 
then was tested nine times for the 
title role in Rebecca before David Selz- 
nick decided the role to 
another fledgling named Joan Fon- 
taine. That setback, miraculously, did 
not nip the Baxter career in the bud. 
It was simply Miss Baxter’s first and 
only failure. 


to give 


“Sought after” is a favorite theatri- 
cal term. Anne Baxter is unquestion- 
ably the most sought after young 
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dramatic actress in Hollywood. S| 
was sought after by Jean Renoir, th 
great French director, when he ma¢ 


his first picture in this country. Th 
picture was Swamp Water, and whe 
Orson Welles saw it he screamed th 
Miss Baxter was just the girl he wan 
for the young heroine in The Mag 
nificent Ambersons. She was sought aftey 
and acquired, by Monty Woolley f 
the romantic lead in The Pied Pipe 
Tyrone Power made her his leadin 
lady in Crash Dive. And then Samu 
Goldwyn sought her out for the lead 
ing role in The North Star. 

The young lady is just reaching th 
dizzy heights, the pinnacle 
tity of full stardom. Since her movi 
three 
Hollywood says that she came up th 
long, hard way. 


the san 


career is a good years old 


Now that she has arrived, her grand 
father has promised to design a hous 
for her in the Hollywood hills. He 
grandfather is Frank Lloyd Wright 

In Hollywood they say that thos 
who come up the hard. way last th 
longest, and five will get you fifty i 
you don’t think Anne Baxter is going 
to stay up on top a long, long time 
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Half a hundred ancient feuds bedevil Europe’s 
exile governments. Will we allow them to 
pave the way for civil strife and World War III? 


Divided They Stand 


by IRwin Ross 


OU, AND THE FELLOW next door, 
wan millions of Allies from Mur- 
mansk to New Caledonia, are fighting 
World War Il—and hoping it will 
be the last. But in London and Wash- 
ington D.C., and throughout the 
United States, a handful of men are 
sowing the seeds for World War III. 

They are officials, and semi-officials, 
and self-appointed representatives of 
the various European refugee govern- 
ments. Just about every Nazi-occu- 
pied country has established either a 
government-in-exile, or one or more 


“free movements.” They are presum- 
ably united in the common struggle to 
lick the Axis and build a democratic 
post-war world. Actually they are be- 
deviled by all the same old quarrels 
that once tore their countries apart— 


and threaten to do so again. 

Perhaps the political battles you hear 
about among refugee governments 
look to you like so many tempests in 
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so many small teapots. But we, as well 
as Great Britain and Russia, are giving 
these regimes material and moral sup- 
port. When the war is over, the same 
politicians who are unable to stand 
united today will return home in the 
wake of Allied soldiers. 

These word-battles for thrones on 
which the Nazis are still seated— 
among the Czechs, the Slovaks, the 
Poles, the Greeks, the Croats—have 
two bad effects: they cause disputes 
among underground leaders in Eu- 
rope, and they create dissension among 
millions of Americans of European 
ancestry. Every refugee politician 
strives for the support of his American 
compatriots—for the resolutions they 
pass, and the money they contribute, 
can give him power or take it away 
from him. When his main interest is 
not to restore freedom to his home- 
land, but to restore himself (or the 
particular group of politicians he rep- 
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resents), then factional disputes run 
riot and a lot of people lose their en- 
thusiasm for the war effort. 

London is the seat of all exiled 
regimes, but Washington, D.C. is their 
unofficial capital. 

Among the governments-in-exile, 
the most violent controversy rages in 
the Yugoslav camp. Yugoslavia, 
founded as a constitutional monarchy 
after the first World War, was com- 
posed of three separate peoples—Serbs, 
Croats, Slovenes. The new kingdom 
was dominated by the Serbs. The 
Croats and Slovenes continually agi- 
tated for a greater share of control. 
Today the Yugoslav government-in- 
exile officially favors unity of the 
three Slav peoples, but leaders of the 
government, and particularly their 
diplomatic officials, are busy setting 
up the old feud of Serb against Croat 
and Slovene. They want a Greater 
Serbia after the war, dominating the 
other two peoples. It is the best way 
the present Yugoslav chiefs can in- 
sure their continuance in power. 

The same politicians who plump 
for Serbian hegemony support Gen- 
eral Draja Mihailovich in his struggle 
with the Partisans. Mihailovich took 
over the remnants of the defeated 
Yugoslav army in 1941, and welded 
them into an effective fighting force. 
But some of his countrymen look upon 
them as warriors in the service of 
Greater Serbia. The dissidents—soon 
known as Partisans—took up arms, 
before long were fighting both Draja 
and the Nazis. The Partisans are 
backed by Russia, Mihailovich by 
Great Britain and the United States. 
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This division among the Allies is what 
makes civil war among the Yugoslavs 
potentially so explosive. 

In this country the most important 
Serb propagandist is Yugoslav Am- 
bassador Constantine Fotitch while 
the opposition group—which favors 
Serbo-Croat-Slovenian unity and 
rapprochement between Mihailovich 
and the Partisans—holds forth from 
the Yugoslav Information Center in 
New York. 

Although Fotitch is well known as 
an advocate of Serbian hegemony, he 
sweepingly denies everything. ‘“‘No 
matter what our differences may have 
been in the past,” he said blandly 
when I interviewed him, “‘the lesson 
our people draw from history is 
that there can be no other future for 
them but union.” 

But five minutes after he had said 
he did not favor Serbs over Croats, 
he was saying: “I can’t change one 
fact. I am a Serb. Certainly, Serbians 
have suffered more in this war than 
any other people.” He wouldn’t say 
more. But his point was clear. 


Like THE Yugoslavs, the Czecho- 
slovaks are split wide open. Principals 
in the struggle are the Slovak leader 
Dr. Milan Hodza, from 1934 to 1938 
Czechoslovakia’s prime minister, and 
Dr. Eduard Benes, famed Czech and 
president of the Czechoslovak Re- 
public. Hodza came to this country in 
November, 1941—ostensibly to regain 
his health, actually to gain the politi- 
cal backing his countrymen wouldn’t 
give him. He barnstormed the coun- 
try, demanding an autonomous Slo- 
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vakia in post-war Czechoslovakia. 

Benes replied that he didn’t oppose 
an autonomous Slovakia, but a war 
was not the propitious time to discuss 
it. The people back home would have 
to decide later. Meanwhile Czechs 
and Slovaks fight each other. 

The Poles have fared as badly. They 
boast a “‘government of national uni- 
ty.” The coalition cabinet is made up 
of members of the conservative Na- 
tionalist Party, the slightly less con- 
servative Labor Party—not a labor 
party at all, I discovered, but a party 
of middle class folk and a breed that 
is known on the Continent as “‘intel- 
ligentsia”—the liberal Peasant Party 
and the socialist Socialist Party. On 
the surface, the various parties stand 
unyielding in their unity. Just a little 
below the surface, traditional antag- 
onisms run their fitful course. 

According to Polish Socialist Stefan 
Arski, a number of government mem- 
bers are anti-Semitic, although the 
government is on record as favoring 
complete equality of races and re- 
ligions. Other politicians, Arski 
charged, are half-hearted democrats 
who believe that only Poles, who 
compose 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion, should control the country. The 
remaining 35 per cent—made up of 








At 24, Irwin Ross is an experienced and ac- 
complished writer on politics, labor, youth 
problems and wartime economy. After 
graduation from Harvard in 1940, he 
became refugee secretary for the Inter- 
national Student Service in New York, ob- 
taining scholarships for refugee students in 
American colleges. He is now editor of New 
Threshold, the national inter-collegiate 
journal of the U. S. Student Assembly. 
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national minorities like White .Rus- 
sians, Ukranians, Jews—would be rel- 
egated to the status of second class 
citizens. This was a popular doctrine 
with Polish Nationalists after the last 
war, and Arski is certain it will be 
revived after this. And, finally, he 
feared that while the exiled govern- 
ment has promised to resign after the 
war, it will try to perpetuate itself. 
“The reactionaries are afraid of the 
people,” Arski said. ‘“They are afraid 
of the agrarian reform—they want to 
keep their great estates. They would 
rather have the old order.” 

Political groups outside the cabi- 
net have hammered away on another 
tack. From the moment the late Pre- 
mier Sikorski signed a treaty of al- 
liance with Stalin in 1941, they ac- 
cused him of being too friendly with 
the Russians. These ,opposition ele- 
ments include such unsavory groups 
as the radical wing of the Nationalist 
Party—which had a Fascist program 
in pre-war Poland and never changed 
it—or the Falanga, a shirt outfit on 
the Spanish model. These groups are 
Fascist even to the extent of being open- 
ly anti-Semitic. Incredibly enough, 
there is also a Fascist underground 
movement within Poland, which fights 
the Germans. One of its accusations 
against the Nazis is that they are too 
lenient with Polish Jews. 

The Nazis are still far from licked, 
but Poles and Russians continue to 
trade diplomatic blows over who 
shall control the Polish Ukraine and 
White Russia after the war—an aca- 
demic question, since these territo- 
ries are now in Germany’s hands. The 
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Poles are also involved in a territorial 
squabble with the Czechs, the Czechs 
being given to understand that the 
Polish government wants to retain 
Teschen, which it grabbed from 
Czechoslovakia after Munich. 

The Greek government-in-exile is 
almost as harried as the Polish. The 
cabinet, loudly democratic, is led by 
several former collaborators of the 
Fascist Metaxas dictatorship, which 
governed Greece from 1936 to 1940. 
These exiled leaders, appointed by 
the king after the country was over- 
run by the ‘Nazis and thus lacking 
anything like a popular mandate, are 
entrusted with the task of reinstalling 
democracy in post-war Greece. 

But Greek democrats charge that 
the cabinet is mostly interested in re- 
turning the unpopular King George 
to his throne. Because he carries very 
little weight with his people, the gov- 
ernment must seek support for George 
in Britain. 

The government’s official view is 
expressed by Ambassador Cimon Dia- 
mondoupolos. But on the character 
of his government, Mr. Dia- 
mondoupolos has little to say. It is 
“very democratic,” he told me in an 
interview, and in the next breath, 


admitted it included former members 
of the Metaxas regime. He objected 
strongly to calling the Metaxas govern- 
ment ‘‘Fascist.”” He prefers to call it 
“‘authoritarian.’’ Though he stresses 
that the cabinet will resign after it 
returns to Greece, he assumes that 
King George will be returned to the 
throne—regardless. 

It is of course true that the armies, 
navies and merchant marines of the 
refugee governments do make an im- 
portant contribution to the war effort. 
And there are, without doubt, dem- 
ocratic, disinterested politicians with- 
in all these governments. Except in 
the case of Czechoslovakia, however, 
they do not have the upper hand. 

There are Yugoslav diplomats who 
stand for unity between Serb and 
Croat and Slovene; Polish liberals who 
sincerely want to remove the last ves- 
tiges of feudalism from their land; 
Greeks who fight for progressive re- 
publicanism. But their voices are not 
heeded. Perhaps they could make more 
progress if supported by the British 
and American governments. One thing 
is certain: if present tendencies go 
unchecked, the post-war result can 
only be renewed strife, civil war, an 
eventual Third World War. 


These Natives Are Gentlemen 


JHE MAORIS, natives of New Zealand, waged long war: with the first 

I settlers of that island, often in a spirit of almost medieval chivalry. 
In one battle last century, a Maori tribe had a British Regiment sur- 
rounded. They found that the British were running short of ammuni- 
tion and food so the Maori Chief sent in a messenger to say that they 
didn’t like to fight on inferior terms—and, therefore, they would 
send in some powder and shot and food. This they did, and then 


they got down to fighting again. 





—Poecket Guide to New Lealand 
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—London (by cable to Coronet) 
HAT ARE THE young men who 
fought in ‘the Battle of Britain 
thinking about? The answer to that 
question means a good deal in assess- 
ing the future of England with which 
the world’s fate is interwoven. 

In the first place, it should be re- 
membered that the honored descrip- 
tion, a “‘Battle of Britain pilot” covers 
only a handful of men. Possibly half 
of those who fought the Luftwaffe to a 
standstill in Britain’s skies the autumn 
of 1940 gave their lives to the cause. 
A good many others died in the long 
months of air fighting which con- 
tinued after the crisis passed. There 
are probably no more than two thou- 
sand pilots who actually participated 
in the Battle of Britain still alive. And 
it must be remembered that one can 
count on the fingers of one hand those 
who are still combat flying today. 
Airmen age faster than any other 
class, and the three years since the 
Battle of Britain is three lifetimes for 
the average combat flier. 

Today, the Battle of Britain men 
hold ground posts as executive offi- 
cers, technicians and instructors. At 
25, 26 or 27, they are grizzled old 
veterans of a phase of war which 
youngsters now sortieing over the con- 
tinent can hardly visualize. 

What do they think about the 
world? More than anything else, I 
believe they think about security— 
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security in terms of decent employ- 
ment, in terms of a pleasant house in 
the suburbs with a nice garden and 
playgrounds and schools for children, 
of leisure for vacations and travel, ofa 
world wherein war no longer hovers in 
the sky like an ominous cloud or 
breaks like a torrential cloudburst on 
a peaceful countryside. 

They are certain enough what they 
want from the world, but not too 
certain how they are going to get it. 

It is typical that when John Lover- 
seed, a Battle of Britain pilot, went 
into parliament, he went in as a 
member of Richard Aclands’ Com- 
monwealth Party—a fuzzy sort of 
leftist fringe group which is somewhat 
comparable to Upton Sinclair’s Cali- 
fornia political experiment. Men like 
Loverseed are determined to achieve 
security by one means or another. 
After risking their lives and watching 
their best friends die, most of them are 
coldly certain that they are not com- 
ing back to live in the old world of 
want, suffering and wars. 


AMERICANS who go around lecturing 
to British troops in the interest of better 
Anglo-American understanding re- 
port that the questions ‘Tommies ask 
most frequently are about the Ameri- 
can social system.. Soldiers want to 
know what wages are paid in the 
United States, what kind of life the 
average American family lives, what 
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conveniences they have in their homes, 
and in what ways the American life 
is better than the British life. They 
want to know about class distinctions 
in the United States, particularly re- 
lations between the white and the 
Negroes, which problem is virtually 
unknown in the British And 
they want to know whether it is true 


Isles. 


that the American women wear the 
pants in the family, whether American 
girls have greater freedom and equal- 
ity*than the British girls. 


A CLASSIC REPLY was given by one 
Tommy when a British lecturer felt 
that the American spokesman was 
giving too bright a picture of Ameri- 
can life. The Briton told the troops 
that high incomes in the United 
States weren’t everything. He went on 
to tell of a happy Rumanian com- 
munity he had seen where pay was 
much lower than in the British Isles. 
The Tommy brought down the house 
by cracking, “‘I always heard Ameri- 
cans lived better because they had 
higher incomes. Now you say the 
Rumanians are better off than us 
with low incomes. If folks with both 
high and low incomes are happier 
than us in the British Isles, the time 
has come to do something about it.” 

Americans have plenty to worry 
about in the war-born high cost of 
living. But we still have a long way 
to go to top British prices. Special 
grocers offer cantaloupes at six dollars 





apiece. Peaches are a dollar apiece. 
Whiskey is 10 dollars for a fifth—if 
you can get it, which is very rarely, 
since pubkeepers prefer to sell it by 
the drink to regular customers. Ciga- 
rettes are 50 cents a pack for popular 
brands of poor quality. Cigarettes 
roughly comparable to American qual- 
ity range from 80 cents to a dollar a 
pack. Poor quality cigars are 50 to 75 
cents apiece. 

The average dinner in a West End 
restaurant runs at least four or five 
dollars. With a couple of drinks, a 
check for two is not likely to be less 
than 15 or 20 dollars. But it must be 
understood that the average English- 
man doesn’t pay these prices. He eats 
at home on rationed, price-controlled 
foods, drinks beer at the local pub 
and has cut down his smoking to a 
minimum. 

Judging from London newspapers, 
the British are going to be pretty 
fully occupied for the next 25 years, 
rebuilding and arguing about how 
they shall rebuild the blitzed city. 
Half a dozen blueprints are already 
drawn up, but American sightseers 
needn’t worry. All plans call for pre- 
serving the original atmosphere of 
famous structures like the Westmin- 
ster Tower of London. But the blitzed 
area around St. Paul’s is practically 
certain to be turned into a vast park 
to commemorate the German devas- 
tation, and also to provide a vista for 
St. Paul’s, which it has never had. 

—MIcHAEL Evans 
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Weave the magic of visual aids into your child’s 
course of studies and you'll find him learning 
more in less time — and, what’s more, liking it 


Education Raises Its Sights 


by Earv SELBY 


HE SMALL BOyY’s mind was a giant 
proven mark. 

Patiently his second-grade teacher 
tried to answer the queries which 
bubbled from him in an unceasing 
stream. ‘““Teacher, what’s a zebra?” 

“Something like a Shetland pony.” 

“What's a Shetland pony?” 

*‘Like a small horse.” 

“Oh”? — then impasse, bewilder- 
ment, a new freshet of questions. 

Who, among parents or teachers, 
can honestly say the he hasn’t been 
stumped by the curiosity of just such 
a small, persistent child? 

I talked next to a first grader, a 
little girl in whose hair bobbed a blue 
bow. Here was assurance. Solemnly 
and in detail she explained to me 
how beavers live and build their 
dams. ‘‘Have you ever seen a beaver?” 
I asked her. ‘‘Of course, I saw one in 
the movies at school,” she answered, 
quite scornful of my adult innocence. 
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Through the puzzled eyes of a little 
boy, and the bright, sure knowledge 
of a little girl, I was introduced to 
visual education, the powerful teach- 
ers’ tool that today is being used in 10 
thousand American schools. Primarily 
developed in the last two decades, 
visual education, through sound and 
silent motion pictures and slidefilms, is 
bringing our children new and en- 
riched experiences, sharpening their 
acumen, enlarging their imagination. 

These were the aims that John 
Dewey, America’s great philosopher- 
savant, had in mind when he laid 
the intellectual cornerstone for visual 
education. “I believe,’’ wrote. Dewey 
40 years ago, “that schools must 
present life — life as real and vital 
to the child as that which he carries 
on in the neighborhood or on the 
playground. Education which does 
not occur through forms of life is 
always a poor substitute for reality.” 
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It is the constant emphasis upon 
reality, the very ability of the camera to 
capture life and distill it on celluloid, 
that makes visual education important 
—so important, according to one edu- 
cator, that it ranks with the alphabet 
and printing press as a basic tool in 
our educational system. 

Visual education is better called a 
“visual aid to instruction,” for this 
teaching tool is only an aid. Its opera- 
tion demands a craftsman—a teacher 
who can take the reality provided by 
motion pictures and slidefilms and 
blend it 
tem of study that must, of course, in- 


into a co-ordinated sys- 


clude textbooks and teachers. 


TEACHERS ABOUT TO introduce the 
study of the alphabet to first graders 
in San Diego’s Hamilton School, for 
instance, will first preview the film 
to be used. They note how it rouses 
the child’s interest by identifying the 
most familiar units in his life—mother, 
father, dog and doll—and that each 
unit is labeled in large capital letters. 
Then they plan their lessons with the 
movie in mind, outlining the remarks 
necessary to prepare the children for 
the film; emphasizing, once the movie 
is over, what should be remembered. 

The next day, children troop into 
their school room to find a large 
wicker mat on the floor. When they 
are seated on it in a ““U”’ formation, 
the teacher brings out the movie 
projector, film and portable screen. 
To appease their curiosity, she lets 
them feel the projector, examine its 
sprockets, light bulb and cord. After 
telling them what they are about to 
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see, she pulls down the shades half- 
way (to prevent the children from 
being frightened in the dark). 

Some of the children may never 
before have seen a movie. Amaze- 
ment at this new form of life will 
show in widened eyes; in fingers in- 
stinctively pointed up towards the 
screen. After the film has unreeled, 
the class takes a lively interest in 
the alphabet, because it is not some- 
thing decidedly dull by comparison 
to a game of jacks or crack-the-whip. 
The alphabet is real and living, an 
image in their minds. Now the teacher 
must be clever in maintaining this in- 
terest and using it as a foundation 
for further learning. 

In New York, a teacher introducing 
verse writing to her third-grade class 
got but a poor response. “‘We don’t 
know what to write about,” said her 
students. So she showed them a tech- 
nicolor movie about life at the zoo. 
The flood of poetry inspired by the 
movie images included this quatrain 
by a youthful muse: 

The tiger's stripes are orange and black, 
He also eats meat raw. 

He walks along on big soft feet, 

The biggest cat you ever saw. 

The teacher’s work doubled, but she 
was well rewarded in the poetic crea- 
tiveness wakened in her class, 

Not only movies can be used to 
arouse the child’s interest. Strips of 
slidefilm—a relatively new develop- 
ment—can do the same job. Re- 
member the steroscopic views used in 
granny’s time? Useful though they 
were, they were always getting lost, 


‘taking up too much storage space, 
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being damaged through frequent use, 
getting out of order. The glass slides 
which succeeded them were not much 
better, for they broke easily. 

Now slidefilm has eclipsed both 
of these earlier devices. Slidefilm 
looks like movie film in that it’s 
made of pliable celluloid, but whereas 
movie film blends many individual 
frames (or pictures) together in a 
steady progression, slidefilm stops the 
motion and shows only one frame at 
a time, thus permitting prolonged 
study of detail. Slidefilm cannot 
get out of established order, like 
stereoscopic views; nor break, like 
glass slides; mor devour storage 
space, like both of*them. Enough 
slidefilm for an hour’s lecture can be 
rolled into a thimble. Projected onto 
a classroom screen, it is superior to 
textbook illustrations and wall charts, 
because the image is life-size. When, 
for instance, a child sees Greek stu- 
dents parading for freedom in de- 
fiance of their Axis overlords in a 
strip film of a Coronet picture story 
on the European underground 
movement* he can project himself 
into a youthful Greek patriot’s role. 
“Holy Smokes,” he says, struck by 
the dramatic impact of the picture, 
“one of those boys could be me!” 
After that moment Europe is never 
again a mere fortress of war far across 
the sea but a place where he and 
his family might be living. 

After Cleveland youngsters have 
seen a movie of work in the Gary steel 
mills they can hardly wait to paint the 


*“Europe Underground” by Alvin J. Steinkopf in the 
April, 1943, issue of Coronet. 
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effect of heat on men’s bodies in angry 
red and yellow water colors. More- 
over, their understanding of labor 
problems has increased. 

Visual aids are firmly grounded on 
a concept basic in child psychology: 
the peculiar manner in which a child 
perceives and remembers a situation. 
Adults perceive the isolated incidents 
in a situation and remember by a 
logical association of these incidents 
or ideas. A soldier meeting his dream 
girl in San Diego ties romance to San 
Diego; a woman will remember the 
color of a man’s eyes yet be unable to 
give a complete description of him. 


AsKED Torecollect specific incidents 
in a situation, the child, on the other 
hand, first reproduces in his mind 
the (otal situation, then isolates the 
details requested. A child meeting a 
man in 1942 and then seeing him 
again a year later when the man is 
dressed alike both times except for a 
differently colored handkerchief, will 
immediately notice the difference— 
not because he focused his attention 
on the handkerchief only, but because 
he had photographed the total ap- 
pearance of the man. When he con- 
trasted the object with his mental 
snapshot he realized the handker- 
chief had been changed. Thus, a 
child given the advantages of visual 
aids is aided in obtaining a total 
photograph for his memory. 

Pittsburgh, one of the strongholds 
of visual education, found that stu- 
dents taught geography with movies 
and slidefilm learned 15 per cent 
more than students deprived of visual 
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aids. Memory retention of the mate- 
rial was 20 per cent greater in the 
visual aid group than in the group 
taught only by textbooks. In a sur- 
vey made of 12 school systems, and 
including 11 thousand students, the 
group taught with films learned 33 per 
cent more than the non-film group. 

These are statistics with a meaning 
for you. They mean, for example, 
that if your child is just average in 
mentality, films can give him the 
background of someone with a 
superior mind; or, if a child is in- 
ferior, films can spur his mind so that 
he will receive as good an education 
as the average: American student. 
Translated into the language of war, 
these statistics mean that your boy 
taught with Army-Navy service films 
has a: better chance to stay alive than 
if no films were used in his training. 
The services are chary with statistics 
about the efficacy of visual aids, but 
a top-flight Army man has announced 
that six week courses have been 
packed into four, with the aid of 
movies and slidefilms. 

In the light of these facts, the ques- 
tion is legitimate: why are only one 
out_of every nine American schools 
using. visual aids? The answer lies 
partly in the mumbo-jumbo tradi- 
tionalism of American education, 
partly in difficulty of access, partly 
in the history of visual aids. 

When Thomas Edison developed 
motion pictures and the phonograph 
he hoped that the two could be com- 
bined to bring to the classroom those 
life situations not readily available to 
students. Developed about the turn 
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of the century, appropriated by com- 
mercial interests, the motion picture 
had little educative significance, until 
the first World War when the Army 
discovered its amazing ability to train 
soldiers. As this claim became bruited 
about, certain educators suddenly 
went hog-wild with enthusiasm. ‘“This 
technique,” said one of them, “will 
revolutionize education; students can 
get 85 per cent of their learning from 
motion pictures.” 


AFTER THE WAR the few schools who 
tried visual aids found them a miser- 
able flop—simply because the schools 
were judging them in terms: of the 
preposterous claims advanced for vis- 
ual education during and immediately 
after the war. Gradually, however, a 
saner approach developed. The 
Society of Visual Education, foremost 
distributor of educational slide films, 
began its career. Universities, Duke 
University among them, started ex- 
periments in the new field. Sensing 
new markets, commercial firms lent 
their talents and resources to educa- 
tion’s newest baby. 

As tests proved their undeniable ef- 
fectiveness, visual aids gained foot- 
holds in more and more schools. By 
1936, nine thousand had motion pic- 
ture projectors and tens of thousands 
had slidefilm projectors; the American 
Council of Education appointed a 
committee to guide visual education’s 
progress. Sound films—Edison’s ideal 
—and technicolor productions have 
further helped to break down the 
prejudice against visual aids. After 
this war when projectors now being 
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used by the armed forces may be 
available for re-sale to schools, and 
newer, more efficient instruments de- 
veloped in the war are utilized, the 
last ditch of the traditionalists in 
education will be crossed, for then 
equipment will cost less and school 
systems will have little difficulty in 
obtaining it. As more projectors come 
into use, the 33 states now distributing 
films will be joined by others; mu- 
seums will expand film-lending; busi- 
ness firms, sensitized to educational 
needs, will make better school movies. 





expansion is larded with potenti- 
alities. Truancies, spurred by the sen- 
timent that school is dull may well 
vanish, for delinquencies drop when 
students are interested in their work. 
Students who see films such as Pare 
Lorentz’ Plow That Broke the Plains, 
will forever carry in their minds the 
immutable beauty of a wheat field 
brushed by the summer wind. In all 
these values lies the future of visual 
education — one door to a better 
America in tomorrow’s world. 


In terms of our children, this 





Announcing Coronel’s Visual hid Program oem 


In line with the increasing importance of visual instruction in our schools 
and in the training programs of our armed forces, Coronet has established 
a non-profit Visual Instruction Department—for the purpose of making 
Coronet Picture Stories available to schools as visual teaching material. 
Coronet Picture Stories like History of World War II by William L. Shirer, 
Siege of a Russian City by Wendell L. Willkie, China Fights Back by Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek are, according to visual aid experts, extremely well suited 
to making current history a more interesting, vivid experience for students. 

For that reason Coronet has made available slidefilms of Coronet Picture 
Stories which can be used in any standard slidefilm projector. These films 
are prepared for Coronet by the Society for Visual Education, Inc., a na- 
tionally known organization devoted exclusively to supplying visual aid 
materials and equipment for training purposes. 

The slidefilms are single frame, with text material in the slidefilm itself. 
An eight-months’ series—one Picture Story on slidefilm each month during 
the school year, starting September, 1943—costs $2.00. This 25c charge 
per film is to cover the costs of mailing and handling. Send your orders 
with remittance or official purchase orders to: 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Note: For schools not equipped with a slidefilm projector, Coronet has 
made available actual size reprints of the Picture Story as it appears in 
Coronet. Their cost is 1c apiece, to cover mailing and handling—with a 
minimum order of 25. An eight-month’s series (25 copies of each month’s 
picture story) is $2.00. Order this service from the Visual Instruction 
Department of Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Lllinois. 
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was ABOUT 12 and was staying 

with my grandparents on their 
farm. Grandmother was suffering from 
back injuries received in a fall down 
the cellar stairs. So I had been loaned 
to them to “help out” until they could 
find a hired girl. 

As I poked an almost dead fire in 
the cook stove, I heard a loud banging 
on the kitchen door. I opened the door 
to a woman, nearly six feet tall, and 
of Amazonian proportions. She was 
wearing a green plaid skirt and a 
faded pink blouse; a battered straw 
hat and a pair of men’s congress shoes. 
Her lower lip was cut and bruised— 
one eye was in the yellow-purple stage 
of discoloration. She carried a canvas 
telescope bag to which was strapped a 
large cotton umbrella. 

She pushed past me into the kitchen 
and dropped her valise on the floor 
with a jar that rattled the windows. 
Looking around she saw my grand- 
mother in the next room, strode in to 
the foot of her bed and said, “Yer 
Mrs. Barton, ain’t ya? I hurd ye need- 
ed help.”” Grandmother stared at her 
almost speechless but finally managed 
to gasp, “Yes, we do need help, but—” 

“It’s dinner time. Where’d ye keep 
yer ’taters?”’ interrupted the woman. 

She pulled off her hat, revealing 
thin sandy hair combed straight back 
and twisted in a hard knot on the back 
of her head. She unstrapped her bag 
and pulled out a big apron which she 
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tied around her almost before she 
straightened up. With much clatter 
but no lost motion, she soon had the 
fire burning and meat and potatoes 
cooking. When she found the bread 
box was nearly empty she beat up bis- 
cuits and popped them into the oven. 

*““My name’s Lily,” she explained 
to grandfather when he came in from 
the field. He smiled but said nothing, 
though I noticed that he ate heartily 
of the hastily-prepared but well- 
cooked meal. I wasn’t much of a cook 
at the age of 12. 

After washing the dinner dishes— 
breaking only one cup and chipping a 
plate or two—Lily turned her atten- 
tion to grandmother. My frail grand- 
mother, who never weighed much 
over a hundred pounds in her life, 
seemed terrified of the heavy handed 
servant. However, Lily handled her 
as gently and tenderly as a baby— 
deftly changing the sheets and smooth- 
ing the wrinkled bedding. More com- 
fortable than she had been for days, 
grandmother gave a grateful sigh and 
fell asleep. From that moment there 
was understanding between these two. 

Lily did not give an explanation, 
then or later, as to where she came 
from, how long she intended to stay, 
nor how she got the black eye and 
cut lip. And no one had the temerity 
to ask her. 

After she had been there about a 
week, grandfather discussed wages. 
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Said Lily, ““Yer’ll pay me three dollars 
a week. One dollar every Sattiday 
night, and the rest when I leave.” To 
this grandfather hastily agreed, though 
a dollar and fifty cents or two dollars 
a week was the prevailing wage at the 
time. .Secretly, I thought he was a 
little afraid of the big silent woman. 

To goad her into saying something, 
the hired man who was hanging 
around the kitchen one rainy morning 
asked her if her first name was “Tiger.” 
She let fly at him with the first thing 
at hand—a wooden potato masher. 
The dent it made in the door case is 
still there. After dodging that one, he 
was very respectful but never again 
tried to get her to talk. 

She was a noisy but tireless worker. 
Dishes and glassware seemed to dis- 
integrate at her touch, but when it 
came to caring for grandmother she 
was gentleness itself. When she walked 
across the floor, the cups danced in 
the saucers. But when she went near 
grandmother she walked with the 
lightness of a dancer. She would bathe 
her, comb her long silky hair and 
massage her injured back for hours. 
The first fresh vegetables from the 
garden and the first ripe fruit always 
went in on grandmother’s tray. And 
grandmother was just as loyal to Lily. 





She stoutly defended her against any- 
one who so much as smiled at Lily’s 
unusual appearance. 

Grandmother improved rapidly 
under Lily’s nursing, and was soon 
able to sit on the shady porch and 
take a few steps alone. 

Several months passed. Grand- 
mother had almost fully recovered. 
Lily still reigned as cook and house- 
keeper, more silent, if possible, and 
with a far-away look in her eyes. One 
day a letter came addressed to Lily 
Hoopstan—the first she had received. 
After reading it through twice .she 
handed it to grandmother. Then with- 
out a word, she went to her room. 

It was a hand bill which read: 
“Coming Attractions at Keith’s Thea- 
tre. One of the outstanding attrac- 
tions on next week’s bill is the Inter- 
nationally Famous Hoopstan Family: 
Jugglers and Acrobats. This will be 
their first appearance after a Sab- 
batical year of rest—etc., etc.” 

‘When Lily came downstairs she was 
dressed in the green plaid skirt and 
pink blouse, the greenish black um- 
brella strapped tightly to her valise. 
She then collected her money and, 
giving grandmother a warm squeeze, 
left as suddenly and dramatically as 
she had come. 


Scornets 


ON READING Rousseau’s ode To Posterity Voltaire remarked, ‘‘This 


poem will never reach its destination.’ 


> 


To a Tourist who scornfully declared he had found nothing worth 
seeing in his quick trip through a European art gallery, the dignified 
old guide replied, “Sir, these pictures are no longer on trial—the 


spectators are.”’ 
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As Americans grow older, geriatrics, a 
new science, is born. And ils exponents 
say you'll get a second wind after 100 


by GRETTA PALMER 


z A LMOST OVERNIGHT we have dis- 


covered that a new branch of 
the human race has come into ex- 
istence—the aged,” says Dr. George 
Lawton of New York. 

And almost overnight, population 
experts have begun to warn business- 
men that the outlook for baby car- 
riages and school book and baseball 
sales must grow progressively worse. 
But the silver lining is that hearing 
devices, books on philosophy, and 
golf clubs will have a wider market 
in our aging population. 

In 1900 only 17 per cent of our 
population was 45 years old or more. 
In the last census this figure had 
climbed to 26.5 per cent. And by 1980 
more than half of all Americans will be 
over 45. Since 1930 our population 
has increased only a little over 7 
per cent, but the number of Ameri- 
cans who are over 65 increased 35 
per cent. There are now nint million 
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oldsters among us. The life expectancy 
of a New Englander in 1850 was only 
40 years. It is now 63. The average 
American is growing older. 

Many living today will survive into 
the 70’s and 80’s. Some may even 
live out the human life span of about 
110 years. Few doctors believe that 
this limit can be increased, by any 
scientific advances. However they do 
agree that more of us can reach 110. 

Our greatest hope of surviving to 
such an age rests in the hands of a 
group of physicians specializing in 
the new specialty of “geriatrics” or 
care of the aged. These men have been 
making notable strides in the past few 
years by studying what nutrition is 
best for the aging and what mental 
hygiene they require. Which changes 
in oldster’s physiology should be re- 
garded as “natural” and which as 
pathological also is determined. After 
all, the aged body must be judged 
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according to a different standard from 
that of the young adult. 

Suppose these scientists are able 
to snatch you from an untimely death 
at 65 or 80. What will life hold for 
you when you have passed 100? 

Quite a lot, according to the results 
of a 20-year study of 450 centenarians 
recently reported by Dr. Grace E. 
Bird of the Rhode Island State Col- 
lege of Education. After 100, she 
found, men and women get a “second 
wind.” In some cases failing eyesight 
is restored, hair regains its old color. 
And sometimes new teeth are grown. 

Almost twice as many women as 
men live to be 100 now. And mar- 
ried women outnumber spinsters in 
attaining this age. The gammers are 
often energetic. A woman. made her 
debut as a Hollywood actress at the 
age of 102. Another expressed her 
disappointment over the outcome of a 
love affair she had with a stripling 
of 77. She reported that she was 
“through with men.’ Most of the 
women’s minds were filled with ro- 
mantic plans for the future. 

“As a group,” Dr. Bird reported, 
*‘the centenarians were mentally 
healthy with an optimistic outlook 
and plans for the future. None ex- 
pressed any fear of death.” 

Old age needs more press agents. 
Certainly, the public spotlight isn’t 
usually centered on the set-up of a 
typical large corporation. Despite the 
traditional policy of hiring only young 
men in the plant, the chairman of the 
board in most cases is apt to be a: man 
in his 60’s. He doesn’t worry over the 
effects of old age on his efficiency. He 
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knows that a Henry Ford, at 80, is a 
more valuable asset to a company 
than a bevy of 30-year-old executives. 

A full 25 per cent of the male 
Americans 65 or more were on public 
charity, receiving an average monthly 
grant of 20 dollars when we entered 
the war. Among them there were 
millions who would do their old jobs 
as well as ever—if they were given 
the chance. The war is giving some 
of them this chance. Thus, our Ameri- 
can cult of youth is disappearing in 
the labor shortage of today. 


Miss JENNIE O'NEILL is a worker on 
a “military secret’ assignment in the 
Waterbury Clock Company in Con- 
necticut. She works on the 3 te 11 
shift for a six day, 40 hour week, She 
is 80. Women over 50 are preferred 
as welder and power tool operators 
at Todd Shipyards on Long Island 
and in the Federal Shipbuilding and 
Dry Dock Company at Port Newark. 

An aircraft factory in Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, has a grandmothers’ club 
of 30 members out of a thousand 
women employes. A New York em- 
ployment office recently reported that 
men of all ages are now welcome. It 
had just placed a 67-year-old man 
in an office boy’s job, a 76-year-old 
applicant running errands. 
- The war has given geriatricians a 
new incentive. These specialists know 
that key men cannot be spared to 
death in times like these. They look 
about them and see a Bernard Baruch, 
a Cordell Hull whose lives their science 
must prolong. They also recognize 
that large numbers of young men are 
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being sacrificed in battle. That old- 
sters must bear many of the burdens 
of planning the peace. 

What’s more, these physicians firm- 
ly believe that the degeneration which 
usually accompanies old age can be 
deferred for at least 30 or 40 years 
beyond the present norm. Specialists 
believe that it is disease—not age— 
which brings on the symptoms of se- 
nility in most elderly people today. 

For instance, the human eye is 
capable of lasting for 120 to 130 years 
with only minor decrease in efficiency. 
Most elderly persons die with a di- 
gestive system capable of performing 
well for another 20 or 30 years. Our 
bodies don’t “wear out.” At least 
not at the age of 60 or 70, which 
should be our prime. Some doctors 
believe that the degeneration com- 
mon among the aged is simply the 
results of the “insults” the body has 
sustained through minor injuries and 
maladies. But if medicine is able to 
protect us from these, we may be 
able to stave off these after-effects 
until the 100-year mark is passed. 

Another group of doctors follows 
the lead of Dr. Alexis Carrel and his 
colleagues who believe that the blood 
stream changes with the passage of 
years. New blood, pumped into the 
veins of an old dog in a laboratory 
restored him to youthful vigor. It 
gave him back a healthy coat. But 
the restoration did not last. 

Some scientists are working on the 
central problem of arresting old age 
itself. Others are attacking the symp- 
toms which make most people shud- 
der at the prospect of living too long. 
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Dr. Oliver Hazard Perry of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School, for example, 
predicts that geriatricians may soon 
be able to prevent the loss of teeth, 
baldness, and whitening of the hair 
in their patients. Diet improvements 
may be responsible for these changes. 

His belief is sustained by experi- 
ments made on the diet of rats (whose 
digestive system is much like our own) 
by Dr. Henry C. Sherman of Co- 
lumbia University. If Dr. Sherman’s 
experiments were translated to the 
human level (as they quite possibly 
can be) we should enjoy at least 
seven or eight years of extra youth 
before our wrinkles and gray hairs 
began to appear. 


It’s WIDELY KNOWN that individu- 
ality increases with age—according to 
Dr. Edward Stieglitz of the National 
Institute of Health of the U. S., 
“Generalities concerning babies are 
far more justified than generalities 
concerning the same individuals 50 
years later. By that time, each per- 
son has amassed a highly individual 
set of experiences, infections, intoxica- 
tions, mental actions and reactions.” 

The diseases of old age, Dr. Stieg- 
litz states, come from within. They 
are such things as hardening of the 
arteries, diabetes, cancer and arthritis. 
You cannot protect a group of patients 
from these attacks. Thus, care of the 
aged will require more doctors per 
thousand of the population. 

There are other aspects than the 
medical one to this progressive aging 
of Americans. There is the query 
about who is going to support the 
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older men and women? Dr. Philip 
Hauser of the U. S. Census Bureau 
has calculated that in 1900 one hun- 
dred Americans of productive years 
supported 104 dependents, of whom 
90 were under 20 years of age and 14 
were over 60. Today they support 
only 81 dependents, but 18 of them 
are over 60. In 1970 they are expected 
to support 79 dependents, of whom 30 
will be over 60. (For as we extend the 
life expectancy of our race, we also 
are bearing fewer children.) 

Yet if men and women over 60 were 
self-supporting, this burden would 
be lightened. Dr. Ewan Clague of the 
Social Security Administration has 
urged the government plan now, a 
re-training program for men of 45, 
so that they may be taught new trades 
and skills for a second career. He 
believes that this will be necessary. 
And on a wide scale, because of the 
technological changes in industry. 
After 25 years, the skill a man learned 
in his 20’s is no longer needed. It has 
become as obsolete as that of the 
hand-engraver or the harness maker 
is today. Adult re-training programs 
might help the men and women of 
middle years to catch up with the 
parade of jobs. 

Education for old age will require 
more things than vocational training. 
The accomplishments of such men as 
Titian, Frans Hals, Goethe, Edison, 
W. H. Welch, Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and Brandeis late in life are indicators 
of the vast storehouse of latent treas- 
ures in those dubbed “‘old men.” The 
studies of Miles, Thorndike, Lorge 
and others reveal that the ability to 
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learn is but very slowly diminished 
if the will to learn is retained. 
Education for old age may thus be 
an important part of our school cur- 
ricula. As the kindergarten empties, 
with declining birth rate, scholars in 
their 60’s will move in to their desks. 
Somehow, mental disease strikes at 
a far higher percentage of the old 
than the young. This presents a whole 
series of problems for the social work- 
er, the geriatrician and the psychiatrist. 
The new situation in America is 
being tackled courageously. The Na- 
tional Institute of -Health has es- 
tablished a unit of Gerontology, to 
study the diseases of old age. The 
Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation has made 
possible much research in the new 
field. A collection of medical articles 
on the problems of aging has been 
assembled by Dr. E. V. Cowdry of 
Washington University. A conference 
on Mental Health in Later Maturity, 
held under the government’s aus- 
pices, has helped men in many lines 
to pool their findings on old age. 


THE ouTLooK for the old, these 
scientists agree, is better now than it 
ever has been in the history of the 
world. Indeed, the old scarcely existed 
before modern times. In ancient Rome 
—and until the end of the 18th Cen- 
tury—the life expectancy was only 33 
years. It is not surprising that doctors 
in the past learned little about the 
aged, as there were so few to study. 

With so many candidates for study, 
doctors in the Harvard Fatigue Lab- 
oratory have been able to arrive at 
a startling conclusion. They ascertain 
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that the belief that work declines in 
quality and quantity after 40 is “a 
social myth which is in general grossly 
inconsistent with the evidence.” Ex- 
periments reported by Dr. Walter R. 
Miles of the Yale University School 
of Medicine show that in some dex- 
terity tests, the highest scores were 
made by the men 50 to 95 years. 

Much more can and will be done 
for the oldsters in our population. 
Periodic examinations for all over 40 
are strongly urged by doctors who 
specialize in this field. These check- 
ups are a part of “preventive geria- 
trics.”” During one of these, an older 
person may be told about the “‘lon- 
gevity diet” developed by a group of 
Cornell University physicians, includ- 
ing Dr. C. M. McCay. Perhaps the 
patients may be advised to have 
special horomone treatments. 

In 1980 we will have 22 million 





Americans over 65—14.5 per cent of 
our population. This bloc is worth 
saving. Society needs these older men, 
with their well-stocked minds. And 
it needs them in a better state of re- 
pair than most men and woman boast 
when they approach the 70’s. Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin anticipates a period 
when the average life may be 75 years. 
He suggests that millions of us will 
live long beyond this age. 

We're getting older. But a great 
many brilliant minds in many lines 
of science are aware of the fact and 
of the problems it brings in its trail. 
In the words of Drs. G. M. Piersol 
and E. L. Bortz: “The society which 
fosters research to save human life 
cannot escape responsibility for the 
life thus extended. It is for science 
not only to add years to life, but, more 
important, to add life to years.”” That 
is what the geriatrician hopes to do. 


Never Too Late 


“| At the age of 94, Mrs. Marietta Fournier of East Quogue, Long 


Island, cast her first vote. 


Mile Dzoganovic, a resident of Niksic, Yugoslavia, became a 


father at the age of 96. 


# On his 90th birthday, William Pascoe of Moline, Illinois, put in a 
full eight-hour day at his forge in the Moline Tool Company plant. 


#} At the ripe old age of 99, M. C. Byron of Brooklyn was found guilty 
of practicing medicine without a license. 


«| Aging graduate was Dr. George B. Woods of Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, who received his B.S. degree when he was 90. 


3; Only one year from the century mark, Joseph Punch of Los Angeles 


applied for a marriage license. 


| William Ritter of Philadelphia joined the G.A.R. at the age of 94. 
4, In his 91st year, William Becker, Sr. of Belleville, Illinois, became 


a citizen of the United States. 





—W. E. FarsstTeIn 
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Do You Remember 


When antelope and venison and 
bear were ordinary items on a menu? 

Perhaps you were too young then; 
that was in the 1880’s, when black 
markets and ration points were as 
unknown as reed-birds are now. 

You could eat them all at Delmon- 
ico’s, for instance, or Sherry’s, as well 
as doe-birds, rice-birds, and now and 
then a fine dish of bootlegged robins. 

There were wild turkeys, wild 
squabs, prairie-hens, spruce-grouse, 
ptarmigans, plovers; and quails and 
partridges and pheasants and ducks, 
all wild too. 

In fact, the whole robust magnifi- 
cent country was not far then from its 
primitive state .. . and the new-made 
swells at Delmonico’s, spending their 
quick millions in uproarious imitation 
of “‘cultured” Europe, saw nothing 
incongruous in unloosing daily floods 
of French champagne to float down 
their buffalo steaks. 

Diamond Jim Brady, the biggest 
hearted, biggest bellied of them all, 
spoke for every man of them when he 
cried out, “Hell, I’m hungry and 
I’m rich! It’s time I had some fun!” 


Meal of the Month 


Twenty-five years ago, in the Sep- 
tember before what we all thought 
was a real Armistice, my little round 
brown sister Anne and I took our 
first automobile trip. 

It was in the family Ford, well 
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stocked with beer for our parents, 
and water for us and the radiator. 
We left Mother to put up fruit with 
some cousins, and then started back 
toward home, along a desert roadbed 
skittering among Joshua trees. 

It was exciting to be alone with 
Father. He says now he shook with 
fear at the thought of it, with us like 
two suddenly strange small monsters 
on the hot leather seat beside him. He 
didn’t drink any beer, sensing it 
would be improper before two un- 
chaperoned young ladies. 

We were out of the desert and into 
deep winding canyons before the sun 
went down. Then we came to a 
shack where there was water, and a 
table under the dark live-oaks. We 
sat on a rough bench there, the three 
of us in the deep green twilight, and 
had one of the nicest suppers I have 
ever eaten. 

The strange thing about it is that 
all three of us have told other people 
that same thing, without ever talking 
of it among ourselves until lately. 

Father says that all his nervousness 
went away, and he saw us for the first 
time as two little humans who were 
fun. Anne and I both felt a subtle 
excitement at being alone for the 
first time with the only man in the 
world we loved. 

I forget what we ate, except that 
the end of the meal was a big round 
peach pie, still warm from our cou- 
sins’ oven and the ride over the desert. 
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It was. thick, with lots of juice, and 
bursting with ripe peaches picked 
that noon .. . Royal Albertas, Father 
says now. The crust was the most 
perfect I have ever tasted, except 
perhaps once upstairs at Simpson’s in 
London, on a hot plum tart. 

And there was a quart Mason jar, 
the old kind that is bluish like Mexi- 
can glass, full of cream so thick Father 
had to pull it out with a spoon. (We 
ate with spoons too. . . blissful after 
the forks we were learning to use 
with Mother . . .) 

And we ate the whole pie, and all 
the cream. Then we drove on sleepily 
toward Los Angeles, and none of us 
said anything about it for many years, 
but we all agree that it was one of 
the best things of our lives. 

Perhaps that is because it was the 
first conscious meal, for me at least. 
But the fact that we all remember it 
with such mysterious clarity, the de- 
licious succulence of the warm round 
pie, the yellow coolness of the cream 
. . . it must be that it had other 
reasons for importance. I suppose that 
happens at least once to everybody. 


R Asin September 


Of course it’s nonsense that if you 
eat an oyster when there is no R in 
the month you will turn green and 
then be neatly boxed. 

There’s no doubt about it, though 
. . « Oysters stay fresher when it’s 
cooler. And September is supposed to 
be cooler than July. 

In September, too, most of the 
oysters have got back their trim fig- 
ures, after a summer of producing a 
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million or so potential babies per 
mother, and have made up their 
mercurial minds, for the next few 
months at least, as to whether they’ll 
be males or females. 

In other words, they are practically 
at their best. 

If you like oysters, what could be 
better than that? 

Of course, you may hate them. 
You may feel restrainedly violent 
about them, like a sailor who writes 
to me occasionally. 

He is stationed in northern Wash- 
ington, and since I’ve never seen him 
and have to fish a bit for subjects of 
possible correspondence, I asked him 
in my last letter if he ever ate any of 
the local shell-fish. 

He answered, mildly at first, “I do 
not like oysters very well, so I guess 
you feel sorry for me. I do like oyster 
soup, somewhat. Fried oysters I can’t 
go. The other day I saw a sailor pick 
up fried oysters in his hands and eat 
them right down, one after another.” 

Then my able-bodied seaman, in 
pure horror, burst into unfettered 
italics: “J can’t do that.” 

I only hope he never has to! 


Peace, It°s Wonderful 


*“Unquiet meals make ill diges- 
tions.” 

Shakespeare said it, in his Comedy 
of Errors... and he was often right 
(as well as a godsend to people who 
love to quote, like me!). So tonight 
turn off the war-news, and eat and 
talk gently at the supper table. 

Pax—and a happier liver—vobiscum!/ 

—M. F. K. FisHer 
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The actress who has been adored by her fans and 
flayed by the critics, who is performing her best 
role al 60—that is the enigma of Queen Ethel 





Ethel, Queen of Barrymores 


by BARBARA HEGGIE 


HE SCENE is the National Theatre 
Eee West 41st Street in New York. 
The air is full of expectancy and 
promise. Suddenly the discreet hum 
of voices is interrupted by a crash 
backstage and the sound of angry 
men arguing. The stage manager is 
in the midst of a nasty wrangle with 
several of the stage hands. Suddenly, 
a dressing room door nearby flings 
open, and a tall woman sweeps out. 

Her aquiline features are slightly 
grotesque under the thick make-up, 
but there is about her an air of com- 
mand. ‘‘Please be quiet!’ she says 
firmly to the loudest wrangler. ‘‘Say, 
you can’t talk to me like that,” snaps 
the stagehand. The actress looks at 
him for a long moment, then, “I 
have,” she says, and in a dead silence 
walks away. 

Ethel Barrymore’s regal manner 
has quelled many a more formidable 
upstart. Indeed, some unkind theatre 
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critics hold that it is to her great 
dignity and proud bearing that she 
owes her title of First Lady of the 
American Stage, rather than to her 
histrionic abilities. They did, that is, 
until she stepped on the boards the 
opening night of The Corn is Green, 
Emlyn Williams’ drama of the Welsh 
coal miners. Ethel Barrymore’s por- 
trayal of the schoolteacher brought 
from the press the next morning 
unanimous testimonial that years of 
hard work had shown up in an 
inspired performance. 

Ethel was born on August 15, 1879, 
in a drab little three-story brick house 
on North Ninth Street, in Phila- 
delphia. She was the daughter of 
Maurice Barrymore, a brilliant actor, 
and the handsomest man of his day, 
and of the beautiful Georgiana Drew, 
sister of the famous John. 

When she was 14, the family purse 
grew so lean that her grandmother 
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ordered her to leave her convent and 
piano practicing and join her company 
in Montreal. A tall overgrown girl, 
full of resentment that her musical 
career had come to such an abrupt 
end, Ethel made her debut as Julia in 
The Rivals. However, she was always 
a worker, and she applied herself 
conscientiously to her new profession. 
Her first “break” came, as it has to 
sO many young actresses, when her 
leading lady fell ill. She gave such a 
surprisingly good account of herself 
that Uncle John proudly told producer 
Charles Frohman to “Keep an eye 
on the girl.” 

In 1897 Ethel made her London 
debut. She was beginning to exhibit 
those striking good looks which were 
to earn her the reputation of being the 
most beautiful woman on the Amer- 
ican stage. Her devastating impact 
upon male society can be gauged by 
the fact that she soon earned herself 
the reputation of being the most 
persistently courted young woman of 
the theatre world. 

However, she briskly disposed of her 
suitors, who included the Duke of 
Manchester, Prince Ranjitsinkji, and 
the dashing Captain Harry Graham 
of the Coldstream Guards. Winston 
Churchill was also in love with her, 
but his courage took him only as far 
as Claridge’s every night, where he 
could watch Miss Barrymore come 
in after her performance. When ru- 
mors of her engagement to Sir Henry 
Irving’s son, Lawrence, reached John 
Drew he cabled: “‘Congratulations!’’ 
“Nothing in the report,’’ was Ethel’s 
reply. ‘‘Congratulations!’’ again 
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cabled the irrepressible Mr. Drew. 

Back in America, at the turn of the 
century, Ethel won her first leading 
role in Captain Jinks. A few days after 
it had opened, Ethel chanced to see 
her name for the first time in electric 
lights on the marquee. Burying her 
face in her hands, she cried like a 
baby. 

At about this time Miss Barrymore 
was asked to write her autobiography 
for a magazine. She began: “That 
any interest attaches itself to the life 
of any girl of 22 is past my ken.. .” 
Two years later we find her writing: 
*T have always felt that the most in- 
teresting feature of an actress’ life is 
the responsibility that a well-known, 
much-read name entails.” It would 
be hard, however, to blame Ethel 


be) 


for any youthful swell-headedness, for 
she was then the high priestess of an 
adoring cult. Young girls religiously 
copied what they called the “Ethel 
Barrymore walk” and the “Ethel 
Barrymore voice.’’ Some of them even 
professed to have adopted the “Ethel 
Barrymore neck.” 


THERE HAS always been a struggle 
going on between the actress and the 
wife and mother in Ethel Barrymore. 
“Every time you create an artist you 
spoil a woman,” she said once and 
still believes. One of her favorite roles 
was Tante, a play about a great 
woman pianist. She felt that through 
this play she preached a sermon on 
her own life. ““Tante realizes,’ she 
explained, “that she should have been 
a farmer’s wife. The play has a fine 
import for restless housewives who 
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go to their graves believing that they 
might have been a great success had 
they taken the plunge and followed 
their artistic promptings.” 

Until recently she herself might 
have been said to have fallen between 
two stools. In 1908 she declared: “I 
will marry a poor man, and I will 
be willing to give up everything for 
him. Never, never will I marry a 
millionaire. And the son of one, un- 
thinkable!’ She was married a year 
later to Russell Griswell Colt, son of the 
president of the U. S. Rubber Com- 
pany who was worth 15 million dol- 
lars. And although three children, 
Samuel, Ethel and John, were born 
to her, she continued with her career. 
The marriage was not a success and 
ended in divorce in July, 1923. 

Shortly after, she undertook to por- 
tray several of Shakespeare’s most ar- 
duous feminine parts. But the critics 
were not favorable. ‘“They never give 
me any credit for what I do—or try 
to do,” she once complained bitterly 
to Sir Henry Irving. “It’s always my 
personality or my looks—not my art.” 

When in 1926 Percy Hammond 
wrote of her deft emotional handling 
of the end of The Constant Wife, 
“Ethel Barrymore indulged in a few 
vaudeville tricks in the last act,” 
Ethel was not one to take such treat- 
ment lying down. She demanded 
publicly that the critics stay away 
from her openings, and referred to 
the tabloid columnists as rockmen: 
“You know, those things that creep 
out from under rocks when it’s dark.” 

Miss Barrymore’s infallible antidote 
for the smarts inflicted by carping 
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critics has been to take her play on 
the road, where she was always as- 
sured a warm welcome. 

The lack of a suitable play has 
caused her to threaten to leave the 
stage forever at least three times in the 
last ten years. On the third occasion 
it was the offer of her role in The 
Corn is Green which soon showed her 
threats were mere gestures. 

Her new vehicle provided her with 
the longest Broadway run of her 
career. After 475 performances she 
embarked on a two-season tour which 
ended in a return engagement in New 
York in the late spring of 1943. Ethel 
refuses to admit the play will ever 
be folded away. “‘I expect to fall into 
my grave playing in it,” she declares. 


Now 1n Her sixties, Ethel Barrymore 
is mellowed, philosophical, witty. 
There is the same magnetic charm 
about her smile, the same haughty 
lift of the head. Age has only height- 
ened the imperious manner which 
early in her career led her friends to 
nickname her “Queen Ethel.”’ 

People who meet Miss Barrymore 
for the first time always remark on 
her youthful spirit. This is probably 
the result of her determination, un- 
like that of so many other older 
actresses, to live strictly in the present. 
Instead of being surrounded by 
theatrical mementos, she hasn’t pre- 
served a single program or review, 
and dismisses the subject with a firm 
“That’s all water over the dam.” 

For the last 29 years Miss Barry- 
more has been living in a comfortable 
old white frame house on Taylor’s 
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Lane in Mamaroneck. Here she never 
goes to bed until there is no one left 
at whom she can direct her running 
fire of repartee and anecdotes. Even 
after she has withdrawn to her 
boudoir, she has been known to shout 
one last story over the transom. “‘Park 
Avenue!” she once exclaimed in dis- 
gust. “Rows of barracks and no one 
knows who lives in them.” 

If she is given her choice of enter- 
tainment she is likely to choose a prize 
fight. A spectator at a boxing match 
in New York, a few years ago, 
afterwards remarked: “I hardly saw 
what went on in the ring. I have 
been watching Ethel Barrymore in 
the audience practically take down 
her hair.” Stagehands of The Corn 
is Green, never worry about getting 
baseball scores; they just listen out- 
side Miss Barrymore’s dressing room. 

Unlike nearly every other leading 
American actress, Ethel Barrymore 
has remained almost whole-heartedly 


faithful to the theatre. In 1932 
MGM conceived the idea of a pic- 
ture that should include Ethel, Lionel 
and John. John warned Mr. Mayer 
that Ethel would probably refuse, but 
to everyone’s surprise, she accepted. 
The picture caused endless story 
trouble, and Ethel’s scenes had to be 
retaken as many as three times be- 
cause of her ignorance of motion pic- 
ture technique. When it was all over, 
everyone was exhausted, and even 
now the movie is referred to in Holly- 
wood as “‘Disputin and the Empress.” 

Today nothing enrages Ethel more 
than to hear someone remark that the 
movies are ruining the theatre. 
“They’ve only cleaned up the gal- 
leries,” she says indignantly. 

‘Four thousand years ago in Greece 
they were saying the theatre was on 
the skids,” Ethel Barrymore declares 
in ringing accents. ‘“‘Well, it never 
was and it never will be. The theatre 
is perfectly wonderful!” 


s See 


Who 


Started 


It? 


Piano: The Italians called it pianoforte, meaning literally soft and 
loud, because obviously both kinds of notes can be played on it. 

Saxopuone: Achieving sounds never before heard, the Belgian An- 
toine Joseph Sax invented the instrument whose name derives from his. 

Osxoe: With slight alterations in spelling we adopted the French 
combination of their two words haut (high) and bois (wood) for this 


high-toned instrument. 


Guitar: The Spaniards took the Greek word kithara for zither and 
changed a few letters here and there to get guitarra, which we bor- 
rowed except for the last two letters. 

Picco.o: Since it is only about half the size of the flute, the Italians 
called this instrument piccolo (small) and let it go at that. 

Bassoon: The French felt it made a low (bas) sound (son), so what 


name could be more apt? 


—NorRMAN Lewis 
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Meet the boys from Skip Tracers Co. who are 
masters at the art of snaring a runaway 
and can beal any disappearance act going 


On the Trail of Missing Men 


by WituiaM A. LyDGATE 


MIDDLE-AGED New York depart- 
ment store clerk named Thomas 

F. Barry, fed up with his marriage 
and his job, disappeared one hot 
evening in August, 1942. In despera- 
tion, when the police had apparently 
exhausted all leads, the wife appealed 
to the only private company in the 
United States which devotes itself 
exclusively to the finding of missing 
persons—Skip Tracers Co. of New 
York. The woman had an idea that 
Tom might have gone to Atlanta. 
The sleuths made a list of her hus- 
band’s habits and peculiarities. His 
only quirk seemed to have been an in- 
ordinate fondness for Chinese food. 
It was scant information, but 
enough. A Skip Tracers investigator, 
equipped with photographs of the 
missing man, started calling on all the 
Chinese restaurants in the Georgia 
capital. The manager of one place 
said that a man with a face resembling 
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the photograph came in regularly for 
dinner on Friday nights. The sleuth 
was on hand the following Friday, 
tailed the man to a rooming house, 
and not only wired the address to the 
wife but sent her the new name the 
husband was using at the time. The 
search had taken exactly one week. 

Skip Tracers has tracked down 200 
thousand missing persons in the past 
20 years—lease-breakers, errant hus- 
bands, missing witnesses, amnesia vic- 
tims, bill dodgers, long-lost aunts and 
others who take it on the lam for 
reasons best known to themselves. The 
company will undertake to trace any 
“skip” you want to find, and will 
generally locate him in anywhere 
from two days to three weeks. 

Just now business is booming at 
Skip Tracers. Since Pearl Harbor 
they have handled more than 1,500 
cases of women seeking missing hus- 
bands because they want their service 
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allotments. The company is also get- 
ting requests from soldiers and sailors 
to check up on their wives for a few 
months and turn in a report. 

Wartime conditions are making it 
much easier for people to run away. 
For today the wives are also skip- 
ping out. Because of wartime pros- 
perity, they not only can earn enough 
money to run away, but can also be 
fairly sure of finding work to support 
themselves in a new community. 

Women are far more successful at 
disappearing than men. A woman can 
change her hair-do, alter the shape of 
her eyebrows, use a radically different 
color of lipstick, pad her bust, have 
her face “‘lifted,”’ increase or shorten 
her height by varying the length of 
her heels, and in a hundred ways work 
subtle changes in personal appear- 
ance. A man, on the other hand, 
can’t do much to alter his looks. 

A few months ago Skip Tracers 
was presented with this fairly typical 
case of a wife, aged 32, whose dis- 
appearance from a medium-sized city 
north of New York was facilitated by 
wartime conditions. 

Married for eight years, she had 
taken a job as a waitress with her 
husband’s consent and had saved up 
50 dollars. One Saturday afternoon 
she disappeared. After two months’ 
search the husband went to Skip 
Tracers, who were able to solve the 
case in 48 hours. They noticed from 
photographs that the missing wife 
wore glasses. An investigation re- 
vealed that the missing woman had 
sent the glasses by mail to the optician 
about two weeks after her disap- 
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pearance, with instructions to repair 
a broken lens and return the glasses 
to an address in Mineola, L. I. Skip 
Tracers sent an investigator to the 
address and found that the woman was 
employed in a nearby war. plant. 
When she came home after work her 
husband was waiting. 

Since Pear] Harbor, the Skip Tracer 
bloodhounds have also been kept busy 


working on behalf of young men going 


into the Army or Navy. Draftees 
who were raised by foster parents 
often develop a powerful urge to know 
who they really are before the face 
mortal danger. The thought of dying 
without ever having established inti- 
mate contact with a real mother or 
father is repugnant to them. 


Most PEOPLE think it would be easy 
to disappear; yet the fact remains 
that Skip Tracers are able to track 
down 80 per cent of the people they 
seek. A runaway can generally be 
traced through certain unconscious be- 
havior patterns, or through hobbies 
and special interests. Even if personal 
appearance is successfully disguised, 
old modes of life continue. When a 
runaway changes names, he is more 
than likely to follow a predictable 
pattern in adopting a pseudonym. He 
takes the maiden name of his mother 
or the middle name of a favorite rela- 
tive, or he may even rearrange the 
letters in his own name. Often the 
runaway patterns the pseudonym after 
some scenic spot remembered from 
his childhood. In one case a “‘skip” 
whose real name was Jack Bishop 
had it changed to Jack Erie. He had 
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been born and raised on Lake Erie. 

No two runaways can be traced by 
exactly the same methods, but there 
are a number of common leads. 

If you are a runaway, the first 
thing the sleuths will do is hunt up 
your closest friend, for often that con- 
fidante has a fairly good idea where 
you might have gone. The problem 
then for the sleuth is how to persuade 
the confidante to talk, and this must 
be done by subtle methods. 

Take, for example, the case of a 
shall call Howard 
Jones, who deserted his wife. He was 
known to be especially fond of his 
older sister, whom the wife disliked. 
A Skip Tracers operator contacted the 
sister, but asked no direct questions 
concerning the runaway brother. In- 


man whom we 


stead he confined himself to queries 
about an uncle whose credit standing 
he pretended to be investigating. When 
the sister became friendly and talka- 
tive, he casually asked if there were 
any other members of her family liv- 
ing in the vicinity. She named an 
older brother with a home in the 
suburbs, and said that her younger 
brother had moved to Chicago. 
The operator, showing no apparent 
interest in either of the brothers, 
switched the conversation back to the 
uncle, and left in a few minutes. The 
search was narrowed to Chicago and 
the missing man found within a week. 
Sometimes people can be traced 
through their fondness for a special 
kind of food, as in the case of the de- 
partment store clerk trapped by his 
craving for Chinese. cooking. Also, 
if you have a hobby and are thinking 
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of running away—beware. The hobby 
may trap you. One elderly gentleman 
“skip”? was traced through his fond- 
ness for chess. The search had nar- 
rowed to Boston, oninformation sup- 
plied by the old gentleman’s barber. 
Skip Tracers watched the Boston pa- 
pers for announcements of the next 
chess tournament. A sleuth was pres- 
ent at the hall, and sure enough, his 
quarry was sitting in the second row. 


MOst INSTITUTIONS, especially busi- 
ness firms, are glad tocooperate in the 
search for a runaway. Skip Tracers 
regularly sends circulars to the per- 
sonnel managers of war plants all 
over the country, with photographs of 
missing people. In cases where identi- 
fication cannot be positively estab- 
lished by photograph, a Skip Tracer 
operator will go to the war plant 
and arrange to strike up a casual 
conversation with the suspected run- 
away on a bus or a trolley, or at the 
lunch hour. If the case is particularly 
hard to crack, the operator may even 
take a job in the same room with 
the person to ferret out identity. 

Perhaps the commonest way to find 
people is to figure out what sort of 
job they would likely take in a new 
community. Rarely does a runaway 
stock broker become a ditch digger, 
or a bank clerk seek employment as a 
longshoreman. Generally the “skips” 
stick to a profession in which they 
have some skill or training. One of 
the most famous cases in which a 
runaway was traced through her pro- 
fession is this one: 

A young married couple spending 
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their honeymoon in Florida were in- 
jured in a railroad smash-up. The 
husband was taken to one hospital, 
the wife to another. Upon recovering 
the husband went for his bride, only 
to find that she had left. He spent the 
next 20 years searching for her, fol- 
lowing up every imaginable clue—all 
to no avail. The case was difficult be- 
cause there seemed to be no motive 
to account for her disappearance, ex- 
cept perhaps shame of some kind. 

When Skip Tracers took over the 
case, they found that previous to her 
marriage the woman had been a high- 
class seamstress in a specialty clothing 
firm. They reasoned that the best 
opportunities for such work lay in 
New York City, around the Fifty- 
Seventh Street area where smart shops 
cater to a custom trade. Accordingly, 
a sleuth started combing that sec- 
tion. In the sewing room of one shop 
he found her. 

Stepping up to the middle-aged 
figure bending over her work, he 
spoke to her by her first name. At 
length she broke down and con- 
fessed her true identity. The husband 
was so happy to have her back he 
was scarcely aware that the left side of 
her face was a mass of red scars. 


FoLLowinc uP dozens of clues on a 
missing person would appear to re- 
quire a large staff of sleuths. Actually, 
Skip Tracers employs only 18 operat- 
ors in its head office in New York, 
although it has agents in key areas 
all over the country. The manager 
of the company is its founder, Daniel 
M. Eisenberg, who admits that he 
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himself has more than once thought 
of running away. 

All of Eisenberg’s operators are 
men. Women can’t think quickly 
enough, he says, and are likely to 
blurt out secrets. The operators are 
required to have a wide voice range 
and be able to imitate any sort of 
dialect. They can talk Scotch brogue, 
or put on Irish, Italian or guttural 
German accents—all, of course, for 
the purpose of allaying suspicion while 
tracking down a runaway. They can 
imitate a Harvard accent and talk 
the language of the slums with equal 
facility. Often they imitate a woman’s 
voice over the phone. 


Most of the operators are quiet, 


unobtrusive little men. The burly, 
flat-footed “‘dick” of the story books 
would be worse than useless to Eisen- 
berg—he would look too much like 
an investigator. The perfect Skip Tra- 
cers sleuth must be inconspicuous and 
disarming while on the job—the sort 
of person you might see a half dozen 
times without remembering. 
Eisenberg himself is one of the most 
personable and friendly of men. Be- 
neath a business-like, almost brusque 
exterior, punctuated with a perpetual 
frown, he is even sentimental. There 
are times when, having located a mis- 
sing person, he goes out of his way to 
avoid learning the end result, for fear 
it will be too unpleasant to stomach. 
He dwells at length on the case of a 
chambermaid in a wealthy Long 
Island home who after 27 years set out 
to find her illegitimate son. It proved 
to be a long case, consuming 18 
months. When it was at last solved, it 
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was his painful duty to report that 
her boy was a hopeless paralytic. 
Yet Eisenberg is realistic enough 
to admit that the motive which im- 
pels his clients to seek a missing per- 
son is not always one of love. He is 
still chuckling over one case this year 
which involved a wife being two-timed 
by her husband. According to her 
story, the husband had repeatedly 
declared that his income was falling 
and that they must reduce their liv- 
ing expenses. Dutifully the wife ac- 
quiesced. When she told her women 
friends that things were not going so 
well at home financially, they de- 
cided it was time to tell her what 
everybody except herself knew—that 
the husband had a new love in town. 


The wife marched into Skip Tracers 





in a cold fury, spent five minutes 
telling Eisenberg what a lowdown, 
faithless, double-crossing, no-good her 
husband was, and asked Eisenberg 
to find the name and address of the 
other woman. He said the fee would 
be 50 dollars. 

“But I haven’t got that much mon- 
ey,” she protested. “‘I just explained 
to you that my husband doesn’t give 
me very much. Can’t you reduce the 
price to help out a woman in distress?” 

While Eisenberg was explaining that 
he couldn’t go below the 50-dollar 
figure, the woman suddenly bright- 
ened and said: “Well, all right. You 
go ahead with the case. Ill get the 
money from my boy friend.” 


Only a Slight Mistake 


@*Wuart ts your name, child?” asked the social worker of the little 


colored girl. 
**Feemollic,’ 


> 


was the matter-of-fact answer. 


“Feemollie!’’? repeated the woman in amazement. “‘Well—that 
is a pretty name. How do you spell it?” 
The child explained. “‘Just the way the doctah put it on the cahd 


when I was borned, Missy,—F-e-m-a-l-e.” 


—JenNniE SMALL OwEN 


@Two ANARcuHists sat leafing through a mail order catalogue. 
“Hey Joe,”’ exclaimed one. “Order one of these. Here’s a machine 


that makes 15 thousand revolutions per minute!” 


—KayveE PEER 


@GOn THE set of This ls The Army, photographers were shooting 
Irving Berlin to the accompaniment of a husky-voiced Berlin record- 
ing of “Oh How I Hate to Get Up in the Morning.” 

An electrician on the sidelines cracked in a raucous whisper: 
“If the man who wrote that song could hear that guy sing it, he 


would turn over in his grave.” 
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—Irvinc HorrMan 



















































Accidénta 


HE HEADLINES called Alfred Nobel, 
< ee Swedish chemist, a dealer in 
death. A steamship loaded with his 
new liquid explosive and bound from 
Hamburg to Chile blew up on the 
high seas. A railroad train carrying a 
few cases was blasted into kingdom 
come. Nobel’s own factory was blown 
to atoms, and his brother killed in the 
explosion. So, despite the need for ex- 
plosives, governments the world over 
outlawed ihe use of Nobel’s nitro- 
glycerin as too hazardous. 

Then one day in 1867 Nobel was 
unloading cans of nitroglycerin from 
his wagon when he noted a fortunate 
mishap. One of the cans had sprung 
a leak and the liquid explosive had 
trickled into the porous sand, in which 
the dangerous substance had been 
packed, hardening into a solid mass. 

The Swedish chemist picked up the 
lump of nitroglycerin fused with por- 
ous earth and shifted its bulk from 
one hand to the other, understand- 
ing in his eyes. This simple accident 
led to Nobel’s invention of dynamite, 
which is really nitroglycerin absorbed 
in a porous earth, making it less sen- 
sitive to shock and safer to ship. 


F THE AUTHOR, James Fenimore 
Cooper, hadn’t written an anony- 
mous letter to the New York Evening 
Post, it is quite likely that the tracery 
of telegraph wires that cobweb the 
world might not have appeared until 
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many years after it actually did. 

Washington officials, desirous of se- 
curing the best talent for panels to be 
painted on the rotunda of the capitol, 
suggested that a competition for the 
assignment be held. John Quincy 
Adams, afraid that no American art- 
ists were competent for the job, asked 
for foreign artists to be solicited. 

Cooper submitted an anonymous 
letter to the Post, scathingly attacking 
Adams for his contempt of American 
artists. The town’s grapevine imme- 
diately concluded that the anonymous 
supporter of United States art was 
Samuel Morse, at that time quite ac- 
tive in art and sculpture and earnest 
contender for the assignment. As a 
consequence, he was belittled and 
failed to land the job. This irritated 
Morse so that he temporarily gave up 
painting and busied himself with a 
new chore—the telegraph. 


T WAS A COMPETITION of another 
I sort—a 10 thousand-dollar con- 
test sponsored by a billiard ball man- 
ufacturer for the best substitute for 
ivory—that influenced still another 
notable discovery. John Wesley Hyatt, 
a printer, read the advertisement and 
set about trying to create a chemical 
substitute. In the course of his experi- 
menting with collodion, Hyatt’s work 
went off on a tangent, and, before 
he knew it, he had found—celluloid. 

—JosEPpH NATHAN KANE 
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Presenting a lank Yank.reporter who's 
known as the diplomat of the airways and 
America’s first fourth estate statesman 


This Is Murrow 


by Wooprow Wirsic 


F EDWARD R. (for Roscoe) Murrow, 
London news chief for Columbia 
Broadcasting System, heard himself 
called“‘ambassador,” his protest would 
roar across the Atlantic without bene- 
fit of short-wave radio. He says he’s 
just a reporter. 

But to the men in the business, 
Murrow combines the best in top- 
flight reporting, teaching, and is be- 
sides the best diplomat in reporter’s 
clothing who ever stuck his nose into 
other people’s affairs. 

Our British Ambassador Winant 
and President Roosevelt’s adviser 
Harry Hopkins, who should know, 
have afew words tosay about Murrow: 

“We aren’t the ambassadors and 
interpreters of American ideas and 
opinions in England,” they say. “‘Mur- 
row is the man of our country who is 
doing the greatest job of all, of inter- 
pretation, representation and under- 
standing, of morale building in Eng- 
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land and the United States.” 

‘This is London . . .” is Murrow’s 
tocsin. It’s a daily handshake between 
Tommy and Yank. His regular broad- 
casts over CBS World News bring to 
American homes the meaning of this 
war to pub-sitters and prime min- 
isters. He voices the hopes of British 
shop girls, Cabinet members, bomb 
makers, Members of Parliament, and 
his fellow raid wardens. He persuades 
“big name” officials to broadcast for 
CBS. Out of his microphone come the 
fighting words of a whole people. 

Daredevil, his friends called him 
and let it go at that, when at the be- 
ginning of the war he wanted to ride 
in every war machine—from bomber 
to submarine. He still wants to, and 
probably will. To his boss, Paul White 
in New York, Murrow put it this way: 

“I can make better broadcasts if I 
do it. Let me ride in a bomber and I 
can know a little better how the pilot 
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of one feels when his tail is shot off.” 

But if any American correspondent 
can wield a statesman’s briefcase, 
Murrow is it. During his latest trip 
home in 1941, over 11 hundred per- 
sons of note gathered in New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel for a banquet 
in his honor. Respects were paid to 
him from the President, the Secretary 
of State, the British Ambassador, the 
Lend-Lease Administrator, and the 
Librarian of Congress. 

Rarely, if ever, have an American 
reporter’s achievements been so hon- 
ored. But Murrow, who sees himself 
in a modest perspective, spoke blunt 
words to those notables: 

“TI know,” he said, “that the work 
of many other radio correspondents 
is being honored through me. And 
I’ve seen too much blood and brick 
dust to over-value bouquets.” 

From his first day on the job Mur- 
row has held to the belief that Amer- 
ica “‘prefers information to emotion.” 
In 1939, when he and Paul White 
were planning how to cover the war, 
Murrow declared: 

“In reporting the death of a civili- 
zation, it will be quite impossible to 
underdramatize.” 


Murrow BECAME CHIEF of the CBS 
European news staff in 1937. He had 
no apparent training. Previously he 
had been head of Columbia’s Depart- 
ment of Talks. His European job was to 
schedule cultural broadcasts, speeches, 
and other events as part of Columbia’s 
educational program. 

Shirer says that Murrow actually 


was on his way to Poland to “set” a 
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children’s broadcast for CBS’s school 
of the Air when the Nazis marched 
into Austria. At once Murrow knew 
his future job. 

In developing a European news 
staff Murrow had to do two things. 
He had to find some staff members. 
And he had to convince Europe that 
NBC was not the official broadcasting 
system for America. 

Now Americans are listening to 


_some of the men Murrow helped 


train during those early days, among 
them Bill Shirer, Larry LaSeur, Eric 
Sevareid, Cecil Brown, Bob Trout, 
and Charles Collingwood. And as 
early in the war as 1941, newspaper 
and magazine editorialists were prais- 
ing CBS’s war coverage as excep- 
tionally worthwhile. 

Murrow reported all the political 
debacles of 1938—the Anschluss, Go- 
desberg, Munich. He did more than 
his job. Instead of detailing mere 
events, he broadcast attitudes of the 
people and officials as he understood 
them. Later he broadcast the scene 
of a London conscientious objectors’ 
court. At night he took his listeners on 
a trip through ‘‘London After Dark.” 
Through famous Britishers, such as J. 
B. Priestley, spotted in different parts 
of the city with microphones, Murrow 
let Americans hear their British allies 
going to air raid shelters, hear the 
bombs bursting, the roofs falling. 

Most reporters have been surprised 
at Murrow’s news ability. Elmer Davis 
now Director of the Office of War 
Information, expressed it mildly when 
he wrote an introduction for Mur- 
row’s book This Is London. Davis, then 
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a CBS news analyst, said that “we 
who work with Murrow are keenly 
aware of his excellence as a reporter 
of pure news; indeed some of us are 
faintly scandalized that such good 
reporting can be done by a man who 
has never worked on a newspaper.” 

Scandalizing Elmer Davis seems to 
be a habit with Murrow. In 1940 he 
took the present OWI director on a 
motor tour of the United Kingdom 
and pushed the car wide-open. 

**T had heard of the horrors of war,” 
says Davis reflectively, ‘“‘but I didn’t 
know that they included Ed Mur- - 
row’s driving.” 

In his more serious talking over 
the radio or in narrating British and 
Soviet war films, Murrow conveys 
ideas. He projects policies. But mainly, 
he broadcasts the news—as he sees it. 

He believes that “‘a night spent with 
firemen, while flames redden the silver 
bellies of barrage balloons—a morning 
with a demolition squad while it digs 





for bodies in a pile of rubble—dinner 





Besides being a 
writer almost 24 hours 
a day, Woodrow 
Wirsig says he’s a 
perennial college 
man. For the past 
10 years, he’s toured 
higher education the country over, ending 
up with an M.S. degree at the Columbia 
School of Journalism. Since then his two. 
biggest breaks have been a job in the short- 
wave department of CBS and marriage to 
Jane Dealy, a CBS newswriter and Pulitzer 
Traveling Fellowship winner. Since an 
Army rejection has banned military life, 
Wirsig and his wife are off to Mexico to 
do some looking around, learning of 
languages—and, of course, more writing. 
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with half a dozen cab drivers in a 
little shelter—things like that may be 
more important than the morning 
communique announcing the destruc- 
tion of a dozen aircraft.” 

Although Murrow struggled to re- 
port London bombings to this coun- 
try, he never enjoyed it. He was never 
proud of his successful word-pictures. 

“One who is bomb proud,” he 
said, “‘“can only be compared to one 
who is punch drunk.” 

Night after night, despite the bombs 
and his normal fear of death, Murrow 
insisted on standing on London roofs 
during Nazi attacks to practice ad lib 
broadcasts. He wanted to give eye- 
witness accounts of bombs falling, 
buildings shattering, Britons killed. 
But the censors said no. Murrow’s 
words might be picked up by the 
Nazis, re-broadcast to the bombers, 
and the Nazi aim corrected while the 
raids were in progress. He kept prac- 
ticing broadcasts that would tell the 
enemy nothing. Finally, the censors let 
him through. .. . 

The only thing he says about the 
British Ministry of Information is that 
it’s called the “‘Ministry of Misinfor- 
mation and the Old Minnie of If” 
in some quarters, and other names for 
it are reserved for the private conver- 
sations of reporters. But Murrow does 
insist, that he would never broadcast 
from any nation at war that did not 
have some form of censorship. Other- 
wise, the responsibility for the safety 
of people’s lives—which a layman can 
never understand—would be too great. 

There are many fans who admire 
Murrow because he’s handsome. He 
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has been described as “‘a dark, lanky 
man, with a luminous grin and a 
scholar’s careful head.” Others say 
he has “‘lambent” brown eyes. He is 
probably the only foreign correspon- 
dent alive who could play a movie 
reporter with all the glamour Holly- 
wood demands. 

Murrow goes into a news story 
like a dark knife. His long, slim body 
—usually dressed in dark, double- 
breasted pin-stripe suits—becomes a 
dagger that cuts to the heart of an 
issue if necessary. Or it springs to 
good news like a bouncing boy. 
Watching Murrow walk rapidly, 
slightly tipped forward, makes one 
believe that never before has a man 
so looked like what he is. 

Next to talking anyplace, anytime, 
Murrow’s hobbies are golf and darts. 
At darts, his accuracy is so deadly he 
could be throwing hand grenades 
with the Soviet army. Visiting Ameri- 
cans often are wheedled into a dart 
game for money. Applying the old 
Yankee pool shark technique, Murrow 
beats the suckers again and again by 
narrow margins. They refuse to quit. 
Later, their pockets empty, they won- 
der drearily if Murrow has to cash 
any checks to live. 

There’s a lotof iron in Murrow, but 
he’s no “iron man.” He does get 
tired, and there’s one way he shows it. 
At the beginning of a tough evening 
his cigaret juts out at a cocky angle. 
As the work piles up and the hours 
drag on, the cigaret droops. By the 
time that little white flag in Mur- 
row’s mouth hangs straight down all 
hands know the boss is about all in. 
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Of his hardships in broadcasting, he 
doesn’t say much. Twice his office has 
been hit, once while he was broad- 
casting. During the air battle for 
Britain he lost 30 pounds in two 
weeks—and the Murrow frame can’t 
afford to lose a pound. Some of his 
broadcasts to American listeners were 
made while standing among people 
sleeping on mattresses, while injured 
were being bandaged around him, 
while demolition squads were digging 
into debris beside him. 

During the heaviest part of the 


‘Nazi attacks, Murrow rarely went 


to bed. He broadcast in the morning 
and again late at night. In his spare 
time he served as a fire warden. 


WHAT muRROW was “‘in the begin- 
ning and growing up” just isn’t part 
of the news these days. The vital 
statistics show that he was born in 
1904 in Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Not much of his early life is known 
except that he attended three West 
Coast schools: Stanford University in 
Palo Alto, California, the University 
of Washington, and Washington State. 

Immediately upon his graduation 
from Washington State in 1930, Mur- 
row became president of the National 
Student Federation. On this job he 
got a high polish by visiting 300 
American colleges and universities 
and traveling extensively in Europe. 
This put him in line to take over the 
European office of directing the In- 
stitute of International Education, 
jointly financed by the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller foundations. 

He held the Institute job from 1932 
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until 1935, and then went to CBS. 


as Director of Talks. From the mo- 
ment he took over the CBS foreign 
news staff in 1937, his name has be- 
come an institution in the homes of 
millions of Americans. 

About a year ago Murrow took a 
three-month tour of the United States 
to brush up on home affairs. He visit- 
ed nurseries and bomber plants, play- 
grounds and shipyards. When he re- 
turned to the CBS office in New 
York to make his reports—to British 
as well as American listeners, for 
Murrow is one of the few non-British 
correspondents the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation has ever had—he 
said some things that hit home as 
hard now as they did then. 

“We in America still view this war 
as a spectacle, as spectators with an 
inadequate understanding of our own 
responsibility,” he said. “Somehow, 
it’s impossible to escape the conclu- 
sion that we do not yet understand 
the dominant position of the United 
States in world affairs. We have not 





yet acquired the habit of world leader- 
ship. Some of us are reluctant to 
accept the greatness that is thrust 
upon us, but we have no choice.” 

In all, however, Murrow is op- 
timistic about the production front, 
the way our armies are fighting, and 
the part news is playing in educating 
the democratic peoples to their in- 
herent responsibilities. 

‘Our strongest weapon on the home 
front,” says Murrow, “‘is the belief 
of the people in the adequacy and 
accuracy of the information they are 
receiving about a war that will cost 
them dearly, and that is a weapon we 
have that is denied to our enemies,” 

To millions of his less articulate 
fans, Murrow is the guy who tells 
them what’s doing. For most of them 
it’s hard to put appreciation into 
wofds. Perhaps one of them summed 
up America’s feeling by addressing 
a letter: 

**To Edward R. Murrow, who 
should be heard to-murrow, and to- 
murrow, and to-murrow!” 


Offspring of War 


q@ WITH CONSISTENT exaggeration, 


the Nazi “master race” has 


developed a super-jeep, prepared for any and all emergencies, 
with its eight-wheeled body, two steering wheels, two drivers, and a 
top speed of 50 m.p.h. both forward and reverse. 


q@Gum AnD canpy for men in service are being camouflaged. Army 
officials have ordered that the bright-colored wrappings, which can be 
spotted readily by enemy planes from high altitudes, be changed to 


a uniform olive drab. 


@FuRLoucH-FreEE soldiers may get a chance to sleep en route home 
and back in new war-sleeping cars Army officials plan to order. 
Equipped with three-layer berths, the cars will boost accommodations 


40 per cent. 
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—Louis Hirscu 
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Quick Salutes: To American rail- 
road men who have taken over the 
Trans-Iranian Railroad. 

Carrying revolvers at their hips and 
prayers in their hearts, these modern 
Casey Joneses are highballing the 
goods of war over the world’s toughest 
line, which has hairpin turns and 
grades so steep that flunkies must run 
ahead to sand the tracks... To Amer- 
ican Red Cross volunteers who in 
eight months have produced 3,102,000 
articles—everything from bathrobes 
to hot waterbag covers—for the armed 
forces . . . To the Lewyt Corporation 
in Brooklyn. Tied up for lack of a 12 
thousand-dollar machine that couldn’t 
be delivered for 32 weeks, it pur- 
chased a broken down lathe for 100 
dollars, a 35-cent mirror, pieces from 
scrap piles. Within three days this 
hodgepodge, run by one man, was 
turning out three times as much as 36 
men once produced by hand... To 
Bell Aircraft for its newsreel theater 
which lets workers, coming on and off 
shifts, see the war first hand and 
bolster their own fighting spirit . . 
To Denison Engineering for farming 
600 acres north of Columbus, Ohio, 
using half for produce, the other half 
for livestock, to supply its employe 
cafeteria with food. Any surplus goes 
home with workers . . . To soldiers in 
the fighting 34th Division (address, 
Tunisia) who requested 10 thousand 
blanks to pay income taxes for ’42, a 
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bill which they’re not required to foot. 


War Within Walls: Lifer Number 
601,732 used to dream of freedom: a 
break-out. Now he’s working for free- 
dom—for other people. So are 160 
thousand fellow-convicts in more than 
100 state prisons. At San Quentin they 
turn out sub nets and repair soldiers’ 
shoes; in Virginia State, they make 
woolen caps for the Coast Guard. At 
Michigan, they pour out assault boats, 
Navy overalls and jumpers and boiler 
suits for the British Navy. In Okla- 
homa, prisoners make brick for Army 
forts. Not content to merely turn out 
war goods, stripers are cultivating 300 
tripling their 1942 
food production record. 


thousand acres, 


Panoramerica: In St. Louis, 
Missouri, a department store sends 
out help-wanted appeals along with 
its monthly statements and solves a 
labor shortage by hiring its own cus- 
tomers... In Juneau, Alaska, Kipniak 
Indians bring furs to the Office of 
Indian Affairs and ask to be paid in 
War Bonds... At a New York “400” 
wedding, the best man is not a man 
but the groom’s sister, a wAc lieu- 
tenant ... And women march on: In 
Groton, Connecticut, they build subs 
for the first time; in Hollywood, they 
stand in for male stars. One company 
which hires them for truck drivers 
warns in its safety bulletin: “Keep 
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eyes open. Remember a woman’s 
hand extended from the cab means 
either stop, go, turn left or right, turn 
around or that she sees someone in the 
plant she knows.” 


Fighting Figures: Huge Shasta 
Dam, now nearly completed, will 
irrigate a million acres of California 
wasteland . . . Five out of every six 
dollars in Willys-Overland (jeep- 
makers) war contracts go to sub-con- 
tractors in 106 cities ... Today Henry 
Kaiser is mining coal, pouring steel, 
making magnesium, building ships, 
turning out dive bombers and fighters. 
His plans for V-day already include: 
Making helicopters, lightweight, low- 
priced cars, passenger and freight 
trains and prefabricated houses. 


Black Gold: American parachute 
troops float to earth on wings of 
coal. When malaria strikes and no 
quinine is to be had, our tropical 
fighters are protected by coal. Coal 
today is not just fuel but the parent 
of dozens of vital war offsprings. It 
makes the Nylon for parachutes, the 
atabrine for malaria; toluol for TNT 
and neoprene, the first satisfactory 
rubber-like synthetic, are also its by- 


products. Bombs, shells, torpedoes, 
plastics, solvents, food preservatives, 
insecticides, fertilizers and narcotics 
all contain some form of coal. The ad- 
hesive that holds the plywood on 
torpedo boats, the clear plastic win- 
dows in military planes, the anti- 
freeze that protects plane and truck 
motors, and water-repellents for uni- 
forms all spring from this king of raw 
materials. American war chemical 
plants will use 100 million tons of coal 
this year and their products—anti- 
septics, anaesthetics, the life-saving 
sulfa drugs—all born of coal, will save 
thousands of American soldiers’ lives. 


Victory Treasure Trove: A _ port- 
able pill box that’s virtually a walking 
fort for our machine gunners (Col. R. 
B. Lord, Army Engineers) . . . A sub- 
marine instrument panel that glows 
in the dark, so that crews can navigate 
even when depth bombs disrupt elec- 
tric power... An airplane crash truck 
carrying a thousand gallons of water 
which shoots it from guns at 250 gal- 
lons per minute to envelop rescue 
squad, crew, and plane in fog, ena- 
bling rescue under formerly impossible 
conditions (Mack Trucks, Inc.). 
—LAWRENCE GALTON 
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A Taxing Dilemma 


HEN INCOME TAX day rolled around this year, a North Carolina 
cotton mill worker was shocked to discover how much the 
Federal Government expected from him. Purposefully he strode into 
the mill office. “Look here,” he clamored, “from now ‘on you either 
got to give me more money so I can pay my taxes, or less money so 


I won’t have to pay none.” 
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—Perrrson RIcKs 
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The ee wepent® 7, Harbor 


TOOK ONLY seven minutes during 
the surprise “blitz’”’ of Pearl Har- 
bor for that metal giant, the battle- 
ship Oklahoma, to change from a float- 
ing craft to a capsized, sunken one. 

The lights all over the ship had 
been extinguished when the first tor- 
pedo hit, so that well below deck Dick, 
the pharmacist’s mate, groped blindly 
through sick bay helping to evacuate 
the ill and wounded. When he started 
for the main deck above, the ship had 
begun to list and he found himself 
walking on the bulkhead. The sig- 
nificance only dawned dimly on his 
benumbed mind. When the seven 
minutes were up and the Oklahoma 
lay motionless on the bottom of the 
harbor, Dick found himself in pitch 
darkness, waist high in water. 

By now he realized that something 
was irreparably amiss. Perhaps it was 
the sound of neighboring voices, quiet 
and controlled, that kept him from 
losing his head. He recognized one 
voice as a ship’s baker; another as a 
fat, good-natured fireman. 

You could tell when someone moved 
because his motion created faint phos- 
phorescent glows in the splash. The 
air was musty and stank of gaseous 
vapors, but the water level on their 
bodies was not creeping any higher. 

Carefully the men reached for the 
bulkhead and probed all its angles. 
No one knew whether it was a wall, 
the topside or deck. It seemed to be 
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mostly vertical. 
search, 


Despite their tactile 
it did not lead them out. 
They were trapped in a compartment 
with no outlet above the water surface. 

Suddenly the baker’s voice blurted 
out, “I’ve found a hole with my foot. 
It feels like a porthole. It’s under 
water. We must be upside down.” 

In the expectant hush, another 
voice responded, “‘Let’s get over there 
so we won't lose it. How many of us 
are there all together?” 

Someone took the muster. There 
were 10. When all were gathered close 
around the baker, there began to be 
some misgivings. 

“Are you sure it’s a porthole?” 

*“Even so, how far under are we?” 

“Can we get through it?” 

No one knew at what angle the 
ship lay. This became important when 
someone pointed out that even if one 
could escape through the porthole, if 
that’s what it was, he might get 
caught in overhanging wreckage. 

There was no eagerness to try. If 
you failed, 
chance. 


there was no second 
If you waited—well, 
focation seemed a kinder death. 

It was the baker who first decided 
to go. Before his courage could fail, 
he took a deep breath and_ went 
under. 


suf- 


You heard the water gurgle 
over his head. You felt the reverbera- 
tions from his kicking feet. You heard 
no more. Did he make it? 

There was a long, silent pause. Then 
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someone broke the tension. “At least 
he got through.” 

But Dick remembered the baker 
was small, while he was six feet tall 
and broad-shouldered. And he 
thought, too, of the fat fireman. 

At last there came another volun- 
teer. He felt around the porthole for 
a moment or two, then barely uttered, 
“Here goes.” Again there was a big 
breath, the phosphorescent glow of 
moving water, the gentle push of 
fluid—and then, silence. 

A third said he would try. He took 
his measure, his preparation, his deep 
inspiration, and down he went. The 
flowback from his kicking feet per- 
sisted a fraction of a second longer 
than had the others. No one needed 
to say it; he was stuck. Someone 
ducked under and pushed. It did the 
trick, and the undulation from his 
final kick told you he was through. 

“God,” said Dick, “he just got out 
of sick bay.” 

The fourth man profited by the 
squeeze of his predecessor. “I’m going 
down to see how I fit for size.” He 
submerged several times, then rested, 
and finally made his exit. 

Besides Dick, there were now only 
five left. The fume-saturated air was 
becoming very unpleasant, and to 


Dick the prospect of being left to the 
last with the fireman was intolerable. 

If only he could get his shoulders 
through. He felt for the porthole with 
his hands. By grasping the edge he 
pulled himself under and found he 
could worm out. Satisfied, he pulled 
back inside. While he got his breath, 
he prayed to himself. It was time now. 
He drew in all the air he could hold 
and went under. Pushing and squirm-| 
ing, he fought his way through the 
porthole. Finally, feeling himself free, 
he stroked madly upwards. Already he 
was near the breaking point. Stroke 
after stroke he seemed to be taking, 
but still no air. He began to feel faint 
and was afraid he could not hold out. 
His back and chest hurt. He wanted 
to let go. And then, above him, he 
saw daylight shining through the sur- 
face. Closer and closer it came and at 
the limit of his endurance, his head 
popped through the oily surface, 30 
feet above the porthole. Heaving and 
panting, he gasped madly for air. 

Shortly afterwards he was picked 
up by a launch and brought ashore. 

In the days that followed, Dick met 
the baker and one other survivor, 
the fourth to try. Apparently only the 
three of them had made it. Of the 
others, who knows? 


LARS 


CELEBRATED actor, well-known for his eloquent recital of the 
A twenty-third Psalm, was present on one occasion when the 
reverent words were spoken by an elderly clergyman. 

“My friends,” the actor said when it came his time to speak. ‘When 
I recite that Psalm, I reach your eyes and ears. This man reached 
your hearts; I happen to know the twenty-third Psalm—this man 
knows the Shepherd.” 
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—Religious Digest 








With ack-ack speed, these three gag kings 
of the air reel off side-splitting jokes on 
any random subject named in Webster’s 


Funny bone of the Networks 


by Howarp WHITMAN 


OOKING ouT of his apartment win- 


dow one summer evening, Harry 
Hershfield saw a woman in an apart- 
ment across the street in a ro- 
mantic clinch with a visiting wolf. 
He got her name from a card in the 
lobby of her building, then hurried 
back to his apartment and telephoned 
her. When she answered, he an- 
nounced in a deep voice, “This is 
God. Ain’t you ashamed?” 
Hershfield, ‘“Senator” Ed Ford and 
Joe Laurie Jr., the three encyclopedias 
of gags on the Can You Top This? 
radio program, are on a perpetual 
busman’s holiday. All sorts of things 
(including what Hershfield saw out 
the window) strike them funny. Be- 
tween shows they gag by the hour 
at the Lambs Club, their New York 
hangout. And when their broad- 
cast is over you’ll find them huddled 
in a corner of their favorite Radio 
City bar and grill—swapping stories. 
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Here is how the “Senator” enjoys 
a typical quiet dinner with friends: 
The subject of Christmas carols 
comes up—in some connection or 
other—and Ford looks over his silver 
rimmed glasses and remarks, “I know 
a fellow who is very much in fear of 
Christmas carols—Noel Coward.” 
The conversation drifts back to the 
war and Ford interjects, ““You can’t 
believe anything that comes out of 
Germany. Even geographically it’s 
described as a low-lying country.” 
Ford—whose humor is better than 
his topography—got the “Senator” 
handle as a gag 25 years ago. His 
voice—a masterpiece of nasal disso- 
nance—is a trademark that makes 
him recognizable anywhere. Once 
the “Senator” made a phone call and 
dialed the wrong number, though he 
didn’t know that until later. “Hello, 
is that you, Julia?” he began. 
‘Why, hello ‘Senator’ Ford—I was 
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just listening to your program the 
other night!’ said an enthusiastic fem- 
inine voice, which belonged neither to 
Julia nor to anyone else known to 
the “‘Senator.” “‘’'d know your voice 
anywhere,” the unknown woman 
said, while Ford tried to explain that 
he got a wrong number. 

White-haired Harry Hershfield, 
who reads Goethe, Kant and Spinoza 
when he’s not reading joke books, 
wrote a joke book of his own a few 
years back. This collection was en- 
titled Ye Salami Shoppe. He dedicated 
it, ““To my relatives, who can hardly 
wait for the royalties.” 

For a while he was a Broadway 
theater critic and at the first night of 
a particularly stinko play, he walked 
up the aisle complaining about his 
seats. ““They’re awful,” he said, “I 
can hear every word.” 

Joe Laurie Jr., a pint-sized comic 
who is always hanging from a cigar, 
doesn’t have a straight line in his 
entire vocabulary. 

Can You Top This? is entirely spon- 
taneous and unrehearsed, as master of 
ceremonies Roger Bower never fails 
to remind you. Jokes sent in by lis- 
teners are read by Peter Donald, the 
man of multifarious accents. The 
laughter of the studio audience is 
registered on an electric laugh meter. 
After each joke read by Donald, each 
of the experts tries to tell one on 
the same subject that will top it. 

The listeners whose jokes are used 
are paid 11 dollars if they are not 
topped. Two dollars are chopped 
away for each time the gag is topped 
on the laugh meter. And then if all 
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three experts top it, the listener gets 
five dollars and a joke book. There 
are also product premium awards. 
The dirty joke is one of the occupa- 
tional hazards of the program. On 
one occasion, Laurie started to tell 
a sizzler. He reeled off line after 


line, while the “Senator” and Hersh- 
field: gave him five-alarm looks. Fi- 
nally Laurie caught on, realized he 
couldn’t clean it up, and said over 104 
stations, ““Oh, I’m sorry, folks. I for- 
got how the rest of it goes.” 


DONALD Is THE only one who gets a 
script for the show. And even this is 
but a skeleton—containing the an- 
nouncements and commercials—plus 
the listeners’ jokes which Donald is 
to read. He arrives at the studio an 
hour early to polish up his dialects. 

When the studio audience arrives, 
it piles into upholstered seats which 
lean back to make the laughing easier. 
Then Bower takes the stage for the 
warm-up. For 10 minutes he gives 
the audience introductions and in- 
structions. He doesn’t want anybody 
to be bashful about letting those 
belly-laughs be heard over the air. 

Finally, with the “Stand By” sign 
flashing, Donald comes forward and 
says, “I always like to run over the 
jokes a couple of times before the 
show.” He then throws down the 
script and runs over it, back and 
forth, a couple of times. This always 
sends the audience into laughter when 
“On The Air’ flashes. 

“Senator” Ford owns the show. 
Though it is one of radio’s biggest 
hits today, the “Senator” peddled it 
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for years and got only laughs—not 
contracts. He got the original idea 
in 1933. Finally, in 1939, after six 
years of refusals, an agent sidled up 
to Ford at the Lambs Club and asked 
casually, ‘““Got any good ideas?” Of 
course, the “Senator” pulled the joke 
program out of the bag once more. 

The result was an audition over 
WOR. And on December 9, 1940, Can 
You Top This? went on the air as a 
sustaining or non-sponsored program. 
In the summer of 1941 it was given a 
16-week whirl with a soft-drink spon- 
sor and then went back as a sustainer 
in autumn. In January, 1942, Kirk- 
man Flakes took the show and by the 
summer of 1942 it hit a Crossley rat- 
ing of 17.5. This placed it first in New 
York among summer ratings. 

Subsequently, Colgate buttonholed 
the “Senator” and snapped up the 
show on a three-year contract. This 
company launched it last October 3 
over the coast-to-coast NBC network. 
Within six months, according to Hoop- 
er ratings, the show leaped from 7.7 
to 14.9. Each whole number repre- 
sents a million listeners. Currently, the 
jokes sent in by listeners average 10 
thousand a week. 


Ep FrorpD, who is 56, was born in 
Brooklyn and reared on New York’s 
East Side. At 14 he was spending 
much time at Tony Pastor’s filing 
every funny gag he heard in his mem- 
ory. The result was his first commer- 
cial performance. He netted four dol- 
lars telling gags at a church benefit. 

Ford next appeared as a vaude- 
villian. He soon decided monologues 
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were his dish. At the Republican 
Club in New York, Ford was engaged 
to speak at a dinner for former Presi- 
dent Harding, then Senator from 
Ohio. A wisecracking toastmaster— 
after introducing Senator Harding— 
then turned to the lanky man with the 
dead pan and said, “And now, gen- 
tlemen, we give you—Senator Ford!” 

And so from that day to this, Ford 
has been a “Senator,” probably the 
only one to last through five admin- 
istrations. From 1922 to 1926 he went 
back to vaudeville, once setting a 
Palace record by getting 48 laughs in 
13 minutes. When vaudeville’s hour 
was up, he turned to after-dinner 
speaking and then to radio. In 1933 
he gave radio its first family comedy, 
“The Grummits.” 

Harry Hershfield, 58, was born in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Hershfield was a 
reporter for the Chicago Daily News, 
a sports cartoonist for the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, and an artist for the 
Chicago American before he wound 
up in New York in 1909. In that year, 
on the New York Journal, he launched 
“Desperate Desmond,” the first of the 
Dick Tracy type of comic strips. 

This ran until 1914 when Hershfield 
introduced a cannibal chieftain named 


Gomquotz. Gomquotz spoke a can- 


nibalese which was really a mixture 
of Yiddish and Russian. It made such 
a hit that Hershfield created “Abie 
the Agent,” with its unforgettable 
hero, Abie Kabibble. The strip ran 
18 years—during which time Hersh- 
field counted his income in six figures. 

Thirty-five floors up in the Chanin 
Building—one of New York’s sky- 
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scrapers — Hershfield maintains his 
“office.”? Actually, it is a museum. 
Packed into two rooms are a variety 
of rare relics. Ecclesiastical stained 
glass is in all the windows. Hersh- 
field’s favorite item is a Leonard Volk 
bust of Lincoln—one of the three in 
existence. He picked it up for 40 
dollars in a second-hand shop by 
asking, ‘‘How much do you want for 
the statue of George Washington? I 
want to use it for a paper weight.” 
Joe Laurie Jr., the baby of the trio, 
is 49. He broke into vaudeville with 
Aleen Bronson in the first of the 
Burns-and-Allen type routines. Broad- 
way remembers Joe Laurie in The 
Gingham Girl, If I Was Rich, Plain 
Jane and Weather Clear, Track Fast. 
In recent years he’s been a radio gag 
writer, grinding out some of the laughs 
aired by Cantor and Jolson. What's 
more, he set a record by appearing as 
a guest star on the Vallee program 
for nine weeks. Laurie is also a col- 
umnist on Broadway’s bible, Variety. 

It is a favorite stunt at the Lambs 
Club to find the three wits in a quiet 
corner and descend upon them with, 
“Gimme a joke about a street car.” 
Other variations are “Gimme a joke 
about a horse,” or “Gimme a joke 
about a spinster.’ Ordinarily the in- 
truder gets 10 jokes on the subject and 
10 more on any subject named. 

If you’ve ever had trouble getting a 
laugh when you tell a story, here are 
some hints from the experts: 

“Timing is the important thing,” 
says Ford. “‘Don’t laugh in the middle 
of your story. Always be surprised 
when your audience laughs—make 
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them think they discovered the joke.” 

“Never start out with, ‘This ac- 
tually happened’,” says Laurie. “I 
kill a guy that starts out that way. 
It doesn’t matter whether it actually 
happened or not. The important thing 
is—is it funny?” 

*‘Hide the point until the very last,” 
counsels Hershfield. “Give the de- 
scriptive part of your story straight 
and build up to a climax. If you try to 
make it funny all the way through, 
you risk spoiling your punch line.” 


EAcH OF THE three wits has his 
favorite gag, the gem of a joke which 
he thinks sums up all the others. Here 
they are: 

FORD—“‘Screwball Jake and Dop- 
ey Dilldock had a date to meet at the 
28th Street subway station. Well, Jake 
was there and waited an hour but 
Dopey didn’t show up. So the next 
day when they met, Jake said, ‘Why 
didn’t you meet me at the 28th St. 
subway station like you said you was 
gaing to?’ Dopey said, ‘Well, the train 
I was on didn’t stop at 28th St., so I 
got off twice at 14th St. but you 
wasn’t there!’ ” 

LAURIE—‘‘A little boy showed his 
father his report card and he says, 
‘This is terrible! Montgomery, this 
is awful! What do you say about 
these bad marks?’ ‘Papa, the teacher 
don’t like me—she nags me all the 
time.’ “Nags you—she can’t do that to 
a boy of mine!’ The next day he takes 
the kid to school and he says, ‘I am 
Montgomery’s father. I am Mr. Ep- 
stein. I am a citizen and a tax-payer 
and I’m lodging a complaint. Why do 
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you nag my Montgomery” She says, 
‘Now Mr. Epstein I do not nag your 
son, but as long as you’re here, I may 
as well tell you—he’s very, very dumb. 
Just to prove it, Pll ask him a ques- 
tion. Montgomery, how much is two 
times two?’ Montgomery looks up at 
his father and says, ‘See Papa, she’s 
commencing!’ ” 

HERSHFIELD—“‘ Mrs, Clancey was in 
mourning. Mr. Murphy noticed it 
and asked for the reason. She said, 
‘My husband, Dinny, fell off a barge 
and was drowned.’ ‘That’s too bad,’ 
said Murphy. ‘Did he leave you well 
provided for?’ ‘Indeed he did,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Clancey. ‘He left me 100 
thousand dollars.’ ‘Well,’ said Mur- 
phy, ‘that’s marvelous for a man who 
couldn’t read or write.’ ‘Nor swim 
either,’ answered Mrs. Clancey.” 

Each of the trio has a library of 
jokes, for occasional study and brush- 


ing up. Laurie has some 700 gag 
books including volumes he’s bought 
up from estates of comedians who’ve 
passed on. Hershfield comes to each 
broadcast with 50 jokes tucked in the 
back of his head—‘‘for emergencies.” 
Ford, in the old days used to make up 
his own gags. “But now,” he says, 
**T find I can get more money for old 
jokes than I ever got for new ones.” 

All three work on the theory that 
a joke is never old if you can resusci- 
tate it with a new twist. Some of the 
listeners apparently work on the same 
theory. Peter Donald, whose parents 
were a vaudeville team, got this letter 
from a listener whose gag hit the top 
of the laugh meter: “I really should 
thank you twice. Once for winning 
the 11 dollars for me. And a second 
time because I originally heard that 
gag at Pastor’s in 1902—and it was 
your father who told it!’ 


The Animal Kingdom 


“) ae says The Columbia Encyclopedia, “is distinguished from 
other animals especially by his brain and his hands.” But 


there the difference ends, because: 

He is chicken-livered, lion-hearted, pigeon-toed3 sly as a fox, busy 
as a bee, slippery as an eel, blind as a bat, faithful as a dog, gentle as 
a lamb, drunk as an owl, still as a mouse, stubborn as a mule, strong 
as an Ox, vain as a peacock, happy as a lark, slow as a tortoise and 
crazy as a loon. 

He has the memory of an elephant, the arms of an ape, the eyes 
of a hawk, the neck of a bull, a whale of an appetite, raven hair and 
the shoulders of a buffalo. 

He coos like a dove, works like a horse, flies like a bird, runs like a 
deer, drinks like a fish, swims like a duck, acts like a dog in a manger, 
plays possum, gets hungry as a bear, wolfs his food, parrots every- 
thing, struts like a rooster and chatters like a magpie. 

—FrRoOM Pleasures of Publishing (Columbia University Press) 
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—But there’s good news from the home front! Labor, 
managemerd and the public—united—are scaring the 
wolf known as absenteeism from production’s door 


Absence Makes the War Grow Longer 


by CLYDE VANDEBURG 


RS. T., AGE 33, who works in an 
M aircraft factory in California, 
was an “absentee” last month. 

Usually her two children “take 
care of themselves” when they get 
home from school in the afternoon. 
But last month her youngest child was 
sick for a week and so an anxious 
Mrs. T. stayed home to nurse her. 

Jeff S.,-who lives on a small farm 
near Bath, Maine, every day must 
drive 50 miles to his work bench. 
During the winter Jeff lost two weeks 
of work because of bad weather—he 
was snowed in or his car was frozen 
up. He, like Mrs. T., became an 
*‘absentee”” on his company’s books. 

Multiply cases like these many times 
over and you have one of the hungriest 
wolves at production’s door—absen- 
teeism. By definition this bogey, com- 
mon in both peace and wartime, is 
simply failure of workers to report on 
the job. But in war it becomes cause 
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for national alarm when it eats up 
two or three per cent of all the time 
spent on building ships and making 
guns, disrupts production and deprives 
fighting men of the materials on which 
their lives (and ours) depend. 

Last February, when Congress, la- 
bor and management spokesmen and 
armchair chiefs-of-staff were throw- 
ing out fantastic statements about 
absenteeism, the government’s Pro- 
duction Information Committee de- 
cided to look into the matter and 
determine who, if anyone, deserved 
the insults. A thorough investigation 
was made, reports from labor, in- 
dustry and individual companies were 
studied, and now the significant (and 
surprising) facts can be told. 

Curbstone estimates place the “nor- 
mal” absentee rate at two to three 
per cent of working time, though 
rates vary from industry to industry. 
Though all truants, wilful and un- 
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wilful, have been tarred with the 
same brush, the committee found that 
in most cases men and women are 
absent from their jobs not because 
they want to be—but, like Mrs. T, 
because they couldn’t help it. 

If you would kill absenteeism at 
the root, therefore, instead of simply 
taking wild pot shots at its top leaves, 
you must treat the wilful truants one 
way, the unwilful in another. 


LeT’s CONSIDER the unwilful first. 
Its causes most often are sickness— 
which accounts for 75 to 80 per cent 
of all absentee cases—bad transporta- 
tion, industrial accidents, or ‘“‘per- 


sonals” such as attendance at family 
funerals or weddings, visits to draft 
boards, jury duty, shopping for food. 

Obviously the way to combat ab- 
senteeism due to illness is to keep 
employes well. A National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ survey claims 
that absenteeism drops 30 per cent 
in plants which provide a first-aid 
room, a nurse in attendance and 
visiting hours to the plant doctor. 
That top-ranking saboteur, the com- 
mon cold, malnutrition and fatigue 
may be small fry among diseases but 
when it comes to keeping workers away 
from jobs, they’re big league. 

Wise employers also see that their 
workers get enough of the right food 
to eat. A West Coast plant employing 
five thousand workers on the day 
shift discovered that most of the men 
arrive at work without breakfast, for 
many of them, because of housing 
shortages, have to drive 30 to 40 miles 
to work, The lunch wagon serves over 
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a thousand breakfasts of doughnuts 
and coffee every morning—a menu 
long on popularity but short on nu- 
trition. The workingman’s lunchbox 
contains the meal he has to work on, 
yet the food in it is often chosen not 
because it contains vitamins but be- 
cause that was all there was in the 
icebox. Perhaps he will eat a good 
hot meal at night—perhaps not, for 
the chances are about even that his 
wife works in a factory, too. Many 
plants, therefore, operate cafeterias 
which serve hot meals at cost. Others 
send rolling carts carrying milk and 
citrus fruit through the plants. 

A man who breaks his arm trying to 
operate a machine he has never seen 
before is certainly no “willful. an- 
sentee’’—yet victims of industrial ac- 
cidents are all included in absentee 
statistics. Men get hurt because speed- 
up production programs force them 
to work too fast or too long, because 
many of them are inexperienced, be- 
cause they work in overcrowded shops, 
or use new chemicals and processes 
with which they are not familiar. 
The statistics aren’t pretty. Through 
deaths and injuries we lost enough 
man hours in our first year of war to 
build 22 thousand bombers. Japan’s 
accident rate is only one-fifth as high. 
An antidote is even now being worked 
out by more than 500 of the coun- 
try’s leading safety engineers. 

One of the most common “sabo- 
teurs,” as the scare headline boys 
would have it, is the wife and mother 
who leaves her job to buy food and 
supplies for her family. Many factories 
have licked the trouble by persuading 
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local stores not only to remain open 
during the leisure hours of women 
on all three shifts, but to reserve some 
food for late shoppers. A few plants 
have opened commissaries inside the 
factory. England has women volun- 
teers shop for workers. Plants which 
have also installed barbers inside the 
shop, arranged for check-cashing priv- 
ileges and set up beauty parlors, have 
seen absentee rates drop sharply. 


THIs TYPE OF absenteeism, with 
causes you can spot, is the easiest to 
fight. If women stay home to take 
care of their children, a day nursery 
near the plant should be organized. 
If transport is the trouble, organize 
car pools and new bus lines. If your 
employes leave work to visit ration 
boards, move the ration board to the 
plant. In all such cases group action, 
by the management, the unions and 
the community, exemplified by the 
Aircraft War Production Council of 
eight leading aircraft companies, is 
the strongest battleline. 

But there is another cause of ab- 
senteeism which is far harder ta fight. 
That is worker “‘morale.” If a uan’s 
job is just a job, then when war work’s 
manifold headaches start, he does 
what is best for him and takes time 
off. Don’t underestimate his head- 
aches. Though he has to drive 20 to 
70 miles a day, he can’t get the parts, 
tires, or adequate service for his car. 
He has adequate wages, yes, but 
increasingly they’re devoured by taxes 
or the high cost of living. He lives in 
crowded quarters and has no chance 
to get away from them for weekends 
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or vacations. The corner tavern may 
be the only spot in miles which offers 
any semblance of recreation. His wife 
works, so his “home life” consists of a 
brief nod, exchanged while he comes 
off his shift and she goes on. The de- 
partment in which he works may be 
suffering from material shortages or 
improper planning. When he is kept 
idle because of them, he loses the 
sense of the urgency of his job. 

Statistics show he may well be an 
older man who has gone back to work 
because of the war, an inexperienced 
worker in a new and unfamilar job, 
or one of the men classified as “‘physi- 
cally unfit,” who in this emergency is 
expected to keep up to fast produc- 
tion speed. If the worker is a woman, 
you can bet your last War Bond that 
whenever the job or the home must 
suffer, she will sacrifice the job. All 
these factors make for low morale. 

But if you can show these people 
just how important that little thing- 
amubob they make six days a week 
is to the tank it fits into, and how im- 
portant that tank is to our winning 
the war, you’ve put production into 
top speed. All right then, but how? 

Give cash or bond prizes for per- 
fect attendance at the job? 

The bosses who tried it say no. 
The testimonies of Robert F. Petrasek 
of the Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, 
of A. Vincent of the Libby Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, and along 
list of other employers all over the 
countryshow: youcan’tbuy patriotism. 

What the worker needs most is not 
money, but time. When you work 
six or seven days a week, money just 
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means cash for recreation you can’t 
take, for better homes which don’t 
exist near the factory. The wisest re- 
ward for perfect attendance would be 
a short furlough with pay. The North- 
rop company has the lowest absentee 
rate in the aircraft industry—employes 
having three days or more of un- 
excused absence in a year forfeit two 
weeks vacation with pay. In absen- 
teeism hearings before the House La- 
bor Committee, Ralph Bard, Assis- 
tant Secretary of tlie Navy, and aero- 
nautical union leader Harold J. Gib- 
son advised that short vacations be 
rewarded steady workers at ‘intervals. 

One of the worst devices for raising 
worker’s morale—and currently one 
of the most popular—is that of be- 
deviling them with management pep 
talks, “hit-and-run” rallies, dramatic 
posters and brass hat oratory. What 
the workers want to hear is not the 
high-powered adjectives and denun- 
ciations of a speaker who has never 
fought on Guadalcanal or dirtied his 
shirt sleeves at a factory work bench. 
He wants to hear the truth about the 
war, and the truth about his job, in 
clear, realistic terms, and have it told 
him by someone who knows—-soldiers, 
sailors, marines, fliers, men who have 


just returned from action at the front. 

There are as many different devices 
for controlling absenteeism as there 
are individual absentee problems. In 
one factory, prominent AWOL signs 
are inserted in the place of the work- 
er’s time card. Still another factory 
hangs up a huge bill board with 
absentee names listed under the cap- 
tion: HOLIDAYS FOR HITLER. Though 
some such devices pull workers to 
attention, others do far more harm 
than good by insulting them when 
they don’t deserve it. The morale 
of a lady who works for the Public 
Service Company in Denver and has 
two sons in the South Pacific didn’t 
increase when the girl appointed to 
interview absentees asked if she “‘did- 
n’t know there was a war going on.” 

The Cadillac company found that 
three out of four workers have solvable 
problems if they can take their troubles 
to someone who will make an effort 
to help them. Absenteeism is the child 
of confusion. Dispel the confusion, 
and you’ve disowned the child. The 
worker, his foreman, the heads of his 
union and the managers of his face 
tory, all working together, have proved 
that the tragedy of absenteeism can 
have a happy ending. 


Judgment Day 


yeep of triplets in the German town of Pene was having a 
< \ hard struggle to support himself and his family. Desperate at last, 
he ran this advertisement: “I will exchange one of my triplets for 
food.” Alert police traced the ad and brought the father to court, 
where they discovered the trade had actually been made. 

He was promptly sentenced to six months in prison. The charge— 


violation of the prohibition against bartering. 


—CHARLOTTE PAUL 
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Puce MORE LAUGHs from your old friend of the flicks, Robert Benchley, 
who'll make even the skeletons in your family closet hold their ribs with 
glee. A rare chance to see yourself as no one but Bob could possibly see you 
and go pleasantly berserk in the process . . . four sketches from the original book. 











Gardening Notes 


URING THE PAST month almost 
D every paper, with the exception 
of the agricultural journals, has in- 
stalled an agricultural department, 
containing short articles by the pro- 
prietor or someone else in the office 
who had an unoccupied typewriter, 
telling the American citizen how to 
start and hold the interest of a small 
garden. The seed catalogue has be- 
come the catechism of the patriot— 
and, if you don’t like to read the 
brusk, prosy directions on planting 
given there, you may find the same 
thing done in your favorite poetry 
magazine, or a special department 
in The Plumbing Age under the head- 
ing “The Plumber’s Garden: How 
and When To Plant.” 

But all of these editorial sugges- 
tions appear to be conducted by pro- 
fessionals for the benefit of the lay- 
man, which seems to me to be a 
rather one-sided way of going about 
the thing. Obviously the suggestions 
should come from a layman himself, 
in the nature of warnings to others. 





I am qualified to put forth such an 
article because of two weeks’ service 
in my own back-yard, doing my bit 
for Peter Henderson and planting all 
sorts of things in the ground without 
the slightest expectation of ever seeing 
anything of any of them again. If, 
by any chance, a sprout should show 
itself, unmistakably the result of one 
of my plantings, I would be willing to 
be quoted as saying that Nature is 
wonderful. In fact, I would take it as 
a personal favor, and would feel that 
anything I might do in the future for 
Nature would be little enough in 
return for the special work she went 
to the trouble of doing for me. But all 
of this is on condition that something 
of mine grows into manhood. Other- 
wise, Nature can go her way and 
I'll go mine, just as we have till now. 
However, although I am an ama- 
teur, I shall have to adopt, in my 
writing, the tone of a professional, or 
I shall never get anyone to believe 
what I say. If, therefore, from now 
on I sound a bit cold and unfriendly, 
you will realize that a professional 
agricultural writer has to have some 
dignity about his stuff, and that be- 
neath my rough exterior I am a 
pleasant person to meet socially. 
Preparing the Ground for the Garden 
This is one of the most important 
things that the young gardener is 
called upon to do. In fact, a great 
many young gardeners never do any- 
thing further. Some inherited weak- 
ness, something they never realized 
they had before, may crop out during 
this process: weak back, tendency of 
shoulder blades to ossification, mis- 
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placement of several important ver- 
tebrae, all are apt to be discovered 
for the first time during the course of 
one day’s digging. If, on the morn- 
ing following the first attempt to pre- 
pare the ground for planting, you are 
able to walk in a semi-erect position 
as far as the bathtub (and, without 
outside assistance, lift one foot into 
the water), you may flatter yourself 
that you are, joint for joint, in as per- 
fect condition as the man in the rub- 
ber-heels advertisements. 

Authorities differ as to the best way 
of digging. All agree that it is impos- 
sible to avoid walking about during 
the following week as if you were im- 
personating an old colored waiter 
with the lumbago; but there are two 
schools, each with its own theory, as 
to the less painful method. One ad- 
vocates bending over until the whole 
row is dug. The others, of whom I 
confess that I am one, feel that it is 
better to draw the body to a more-or- 
less erect position after each shovelful. 
In support of this contention, Greitz, 
the well-known authority on the 
muscles of the back, says on page 233 
of his Untersuchungen uber Sittlichkeits- 
delikte und Gesellschafsbiologie: 

“The constant tightening and re- 
laxing of the latissimus dorsi effected in 
raising the body as the earth is tossed 
aside, has a tendency to relieve the 
strain by distributing it equally among 
the serratus posticus inferior and the 
corner of 34th Street.” He then goes 
on to say practically what I have al- 
ready mentioned above. 

The necessity for work of such a 
strenuous nature in the mere pre- 
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liminaries of the process of planting a 
garden is due to the fact that the 
average back-yard has, up till the 
present time, been behaving less like a 
garden than anything else in the 
world. You might think that a back- 
yard, possessed of an ordinary amount 
of decency and civic pride would have 
said to itself: 

“Now look here! I may some day 
be called upon to be a garden, and the 
least I can do is to get myself into 
some sort of shape, so that, when the 
time comes, I will be fairly ready to 
receive a seed or two.” 

But no! Year in and year out they 
have been drifting along in a fool’s 
paradise, accumulating stones and 
queer, indistinguishable cans, until 
they were prepared to become any- 
thing, quarries, iron mines, notion 
counters—anything but gardens. 

I have saved in a box all the things 
that I have dug from my back-yard, 
and when I have them assembled, all 
I will need will be a good engine in 
order to make them into a pretty 
fairly decent runabout. 

And then there are a lot of other 
things that wouldn’t even fit inte the 
runabout. Queer-looking objects, they 
are; things that perhaps in their hey- 
day were rather stunning, but which 
have now assumed an air of indiffer- 
ence, as if to say, ““Oh, call me any- 
thing, old fellow, Ice-pick, Main- 
spring, Cigar-lighter, anything, I 
don’t care.”’ I tell you, it’s enough to 
make a man stop and think. But there, 
I mustn’t get sentimental. 

In preparing the soil for planting, 
you will need several tools. Dynamite 
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would be a beautiful thing to use, but 
it would have a tendency to get the 
dirt into the front hall and track up 
the stairs. This not being practicable, 
there is no other way but for you to 
get at it with a fork (oh,‘don’t be silly), 
a spade, and a rake. If you have an 
empty and detached furnace boiler, 
you might bring that along to fill with 
the stones you will dig up. Any neigh- 
bor who is building a stone house will 
be glad to contract with you for the 
stones, and those that are left over can 
be sold to another neighbor who is 
building another stone house. 

On the first day, when you find 
yourself confronted by a stretch of 
untouched ground which is to be 
turned over (technical phrase, mean- 
ing to “turn over”), you may be 
somewhat at a loss to know where to 
begin. Such indecision is only natural, 
and should cause no worry on the part 
of the young gardener. It is something 
we all have to go through. You may 
feel that it would be futile and unsys- 
tematic to go about digging up a fork- 
ful here and a shovelful there, tossing 
the earth at random, in the hope that 
in due time you will get the place dug 
up. And so it would. 

The thing to do is to decide just 
where you want your garden, and 
what its dimensions are to be. This 
will have necessitated a previous draw- 
ing up of a chart, showing just what is 
to be planted and where. As this chart 
will be the cause of considerable hard 
feeling in.the family circle, usually 
precipitating a fist-fight over the num- 
ber of rows to be set out, I will not 
touch on that in this article. I will say, 
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however, that those in the family who 
are standing out for onions might 
much better save their time and feel- 
ings by pretending to give in, and 
then, somewhat later in the day, 
sneaking out and slipping the sprouts 
in by themselves. 

Having decided on the general plan 
and dimensions of the plot, gather the 
family about as if for a cornerstone 
dedication, and then make a rather 
impressive ceremony of driving in the 
first stake by getting your little boy to 
sing the first twelve words of some 
patriotic air. (If he doesn’t know the 
first 12, any 12 will do. The idea is to 
keep the music going during the driv- 
ing of the stake.) 

The stake is to be driven at an im- 
aginary corner of what is to be your 
garden, and a string stretched to 
another stake at another imaginary 
corner, and there you have a line 
along which to dig. This will be a big 
comfort. Now all that remains is to 
turn the ground over, harrow it, 
smooth it up nice and neat, plant your 
seeds, cultivate them, thin out your 
plants and pick the crops. 

It may seem that I have spent most 
of my time in advice on preparing the 
ground for planting. Such may well be 
the case, as that was as far as I got. I 
then found a man who likes to do 
those things and whose doctor has 
told him that he ought to be outdoors 
all the time. He is an Italian, and 
charges really very little when ‘you 
consider what he accomplishes. Any 
further advice on starting and keeping 
up a garden, I shall have to get him to 
write for you. 
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The Church Supper 


The social season in our city ends 
up with a bang for the summer when 
the Strawberry Festival at the Second 
Congregational Church is over. After 
that you might as well die. Several 
people have, in fact. 

The Big Event is announced several 
weeks in advance in that racy sheet 
known as the “church calendar.” 
There among such items as a quota- 
tion from a recent letter from Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheelock (the church’s mission- 
aries in China), and the promise that 
Elmer Divvit will lead the Intermedi- 
ate Christian Endeavor that after- 
noon, rain or shine, on the subject of 
“What Can I Do To Increase the 
Number of Stars in My Crown?” we 
find the announcement that on 
Friday night, June the 8th, the Ladies 
of the Church will unbelt with a 
Strawberry Festival to be held in the 
vestry and that, furthermore, Mrs. 
William Horton MacInting will be at 
the head of the Committee in Charge. 
Surely enough good news for one day! 

The Committee is then divided into 
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commissary groups, one to provide 
the shortcake, another to furnish the 
juice, another the salad, and so on, 
until everyone has something to do 
except Mrs. MacInting, the chairman. 
She agrees to furnish the paper nap- 
kins and to send her car around after 
the contributions. Then, too, there is 
the use of her name. 

The day of the festival arrives, 
bright and rainy. All preparations are 
made for a cozy evening in defiance of 
the elements: so when, along about 
four in the afternoon, it clears and 
turns into a nice hot day, everyone is 
caught with rubbers and steamy 
mackintoshes, to add to the fun. For, 
by four o’clock in the afternoon, prac- 
tically everyone in the parish is at the 
vestry “helping out,” as they call it. 

“Helping out” consists of putting 
on an apron over your good clothes, 
tucking up the real lace cuffs, and 
dropping plates. The scene in the 
kitchen of the church at about 5:30 in 
the afternoon is one to make a pro- 
spective convert to Christianity stop 
and think. Between four and nine 
thousand women rush back and forth 
carrying platters of food, bumping 
into each other, hysterical with laugh- 
ter, filling pitchers with hot coffee 
from a shiny urn, and poking good- 
natured fun at Mr. Numaly and Mr. 
Dow, husbands who have been drafted 
into service and who, amid screams of 
delight from the ladies, have also 
donned aprons and are dropping the 
heavier plates and ice cream freezers. 

“Look at Mr. Dow!” they cry. 
“Some good looking girl you make.” 

“Come up to my ’house, Mr. 
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Numaly, and I'll hire you as a cook.” 

“Alice says for Mr. Numaly to come 
up to her house and she’ll hire him as 
a cook! Alice, you’re a caution.” 

And so it goes back and forth, good 
church members all, which means that 
their banter contains nothing off-color 
and nothing that was coined later than 
the first batch of buffalo nickels. 

In the meantime, the paying guests 
are arriving out in the vestry and are 
sniffing avidly at the coffee aroma, 
which by now has won its fight with 
the smell of musty hymn books which 
usually dominates the place. They 
leave their hats and coats in the kin- 
dergarten room on the dwarfed chairs 
and wander about looking with week- 
day detachment at the wall-charts 
showing the startling progress of the 
Children of Israel across the Red 
Sea and the list of gold-star pupils. 

The kiddies, who have been brought 
in to gorge themselves on indigestible 
strawberry concoctions, are having a 
gay time tearing up and down the 
vestry. They manage to reach the door 
just as Mrs. Camack is entering with 
a platter full of cabbage salad, and 
later she explains to Mrs. Reddy 
while the latter is sponging off her 
dress that this is the last time she is 
going to have anything to do with a 
church supper at which those Basnett 
children are allowed. The Basnett 
children, in the meantime, oblivious 
of this threat, are giving all their 
attention to slipping pieces of colored 
chalk into the hot rolls. And, con- 
sidering what small children they are, 
they are doing remarkably well at it. 

At last everyone is ready to sit 
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down. In fact, several invited. guests 
do sit down, and have to be reminded 
that Dr. Murney has yet to arrange 
the final details of the supper with 
Heaven before the chairs can be pulled 
out. This ceremony is one of the long- 
est in the whole list of church rites; 
and when it is finally over there is a 


_ frantic scraping of chairs and clatter 


of cutlery which means that the hosts 
of the Lord are ready, nay, willing, 
to toy with several tons of foodstuffs. 
The adolescent element in the 
church has been recruited to do the 
serving, but only a few of them show 
up. The others may be found by any 
member of the committee frantic 
enough to search them out, sitting in 
little groups of two on the stairs or 
indulging in such forms of young love 
as tie-snatching and braid-pulling. 
The unattached youths and maids 
who are induced to take up the work 
of pouring coffee do it with a vim 
but very little skill. Pouring coffee 
over the shoulder of a person sitting 
at a long table with dozens of other 
people is a thing that you ought to 
practice weeks in advance for, and 
these young people step right in on 
the job without so much as a dress 
rehearsal. The procedure is as follows: 
Standing directly behind the per- 
son about to be served, say in a loud 
but pleasant voice: “Coffee?” If the 
victim wishes it, he or she will lift the 
cup from the table and hold it to be 
filled, with the left forefinger through 
the handle and bracing the cup against 
the right upper-arm. 
Where the inexperienced often 
make a mistake is in reaching for the 
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cup themselves and starting to pour 
before finding out if the victim wants 
coffee. This results in nine cases out 
of six in the victim’s turning suddenly 
and saying: “No coffee, thank you, 
please !”’, jarring the arm of the pourer 
and getting the coffee on the cuff. 
For a long time nothing is heard 
but the din of religious eating and 
then gradually, one by one, forks slip 
from nerveless fingers, chairs are 
scraped back, and the zealots stir 
heavily to their feet. All that remains 
is for the committee to gather up the 
remains and congratulate themselves. 
The next event in the calendar will 
not be until October, when the Men’s 
Club of the church will prepare and 
serve a supper of escalloped oysters 
and hot rolls. Join now and be en- 
rolled for labor in the coming year. 





The Treasurer’s Report 


The report is delivered by an Assistant 
Treasurer who has been called in to pinch- 
hit for the regular Treasurer who is ill. 
He is not a very good public speaker, this 
assistant—but, caught up by the spell of 
his own oratory, is hard to stop. 
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I shall take but a very few minutes 
of your time this evening, for I realize 
that you would much rather be listen- 
ing to this interesting entertainment 
than to a dry financial statement... 
but I am reminded of a story which all 
of you have probably heard. 

It seems that there were these two 
Irishmen walking down the street. 
when they came to a— oh, I should 
have said that the parrot which was 
hanging out in front of the store—or 
rather belonging to one of these two 
fellows—the first Irishman, that is— 
was—well, anyway, this parrot. 

(After a slight cogitation, he realizes that, 
for all practical purposes, the storyis as good 
as lost: so he abandons it and assumes 
a quite spurious business-like air.) 

Now, in connection with reading 
this report, there are one of two points 
which Dr. Murnie wanted brought up 
in connection with it, and he has asked 
me to bring them up in connec— to 
bring them up. 

In the first place, there is the ques- 
tion of the work which we are trying 
to do up there at our little place at 
Silver Lake, a work which we feel not 
only fills a very definite need in the 
community but also fills a very definite 
need— er— in the community. I 
don’t think that many members of the 
Society realize just how big the work 
is that we are trying to do up there. 
For instance, I don’t think that it is 
generally known that most of our 
boys are between the age of 14. We 
feel that, by taking the boy at this 
age, we can get closer to his real 
nature—for a boy Aas a very real 
nature, you may be sure—and bring 
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him into closer touch not only with 
the school, the parents, and with 
each other, but also with the town in 
which they live, the country to whose 
flag they pay allegiance, and to the— 
ah—town in which they live. 

Now the fourth point which Dr. 
Murnie wanted brought up was that 
in connection with the installation 
of the new furnace last Fall. There 
seems to be considerable talk going 
around about this not having been 
done quite as economically as it might 
— have— been— done, when, as a 
matter of fact, the whole thing was 
done just as economically as possible 
— in fact, even more so. I have here a 
report of the Furnace Committee, 
showing just how the whole thing was 
handled from start to finish. 

(Reads from report with considerable 
initial difficulty with the stiff covers.) 

Bids were submitted by the follow- 
ing firms of furnace contractors with 
a clause stating that if we did not 
engage a firm to do the work for us we 
should pay them nothing forsubmitting 
the bids. This clause alone saved us a 
great deal of money. 

The following firms, then, bid: 

Merkle, Wybigant Co., the Eureka 
Dust Bin and Shaker Co., The Elite 
Furnace Shop, and Harris, Birnbauer 
and Harris. The bid of Merkle, Wy- 
bigant being the lowest, Harris Birn- 
bauer were selected to do the job. 

(Here a page is evidently missing from 
the report, and a hurried search is carried 
on through all the pages without result.) 

Well, that pretty well clears up that 
end of the work. 

Those of you who contributed so 
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generously last year to the floating hos- 
pital have probably wondered what 
became of the money. I was speaking 
on this subject only last week at our 
up-town branch, and, after the meet- 
ing, a dear old lady, dressed all in 
lavender, came up to the platform, 
and, laying her hand on my arm, 
said: ““Mr. So-and-So (calling me by 
name) what the hell did you do with 
all the money we gave you last year?” 
Well, I just laughed and pushed her 
off the platform, but it has occurred 
to the committee that perhaps some 
of you, like that little old lady, would 
be interested in knowing the disposi- 
tion of the funds. 

Now, Mr. Rossiter, unfortunately 
our treasurer— or rather Mr. Rossiter 
our treasurer, unfortunately is confined 
at his home tonight with a bad head- 
cold and I have been asked (he hears 
someone whispering at him from the wings, 
but decides to ignore it) and I have been 
asked if I would (the whisperer will not 
be denied, so he goes over to the entrance 
and receives a brief message, returning 
beaming and laughing to himself). Well, 
the joke seems to be on me! Mr. 
Rossiter has pneumonia! 

Following, then, is a summary of 
the Treasurer’s Report: 

During the year 1929— and by 
that is meant 1928— the Choral So- 
ciety received these donations: 


oS 3 Sere ee ee 
Lottie and Nellie W. 
In memory of a happy summer 

Rt APO MOOR. 5 sas oss, 10 
Proceeds of a sale of coats and 

hats left in the boathouse... .14.55 
And then the Junior Léague gave 

a performance of Pinafore for 
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the benefit of the fund which, 
unfortunately, resulted in a 
ey sia REA Pe 300 
Then, from dues and charges $2,354.75 
And following the installation of 
the new furnace, a saving in 
coal amounting to $374.75— 
which made Dr. Murnie very 
happy, you may be sure. 
Making a total of receipts amountin 
err yet ee th $3,645.7 


In the matter of expenditures, the 
Club has not been so fortunate. There 
was the unsettled condition of busi- 
ness and the late Spring, to contend 
with, resulting in the following— er— 
discouraging figures, I am afraid: 


Expenditures... ....0...... $23,574.85 
Then there was a loss, 
owing to — several things 
ae, EEE ET CTT 3,326.70 
WOES ne cectnrgsseas sone 4,452.25 


And then, Mrs. Rawlin’s expense ac- 
count, when she went down to see the 
work they are doing in Baltimore, came 
to $256.50, but you will all agree that it 
was worth it to find out—er—what they 
are doing in Baltimore. 
And then, under the general 
head of Odds and Ends... 
Making a total disemburse- 
ment of (hurriedly). ..... $416,546.75 
or a net deficit of— ah— several thou- 
sand dollars. 


$2,537.50 


Now these figures bring us down to 
October. In October my sister was 
married, and the house was all torn 
up, and in the general confusion we 
lost track of the figures for May and 
August. All those wishing the approxi- 
mate figures for May and August, 
however, may obtain them from me 
in the vestry after the dinner, where 


I will be with pledge cards for those ° 


of you who wish to subscribe over 
and above your annual dues, and I 
hope that each and every one of you 
here tonight will look deep into his 
heart and (archly) into his pocketbook, 
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and see if he cannot find it there to 
help us put this thing over with a 
bang (accompanied by a wholly ineffectual 
gesture representing a bang) and to help 
and make this just the biggest and 
best year the Armenians have ever 
had .. . I thank you. 
(Exits, bumping into proscenium) 


ce: 
bis 


The Bathroom Revolution 


A firm of what purport to be 
plumbers (but whom I suspect of being 
royalist propagandists trying to get 
the Bourbon kings back into power 
again) once issued a catalogue show- 
ing how to make your bathroom look 
like the Great Hall at Versailles—or 
I guess the best way to go about it 
would be to make the Great Hall at 
Versailles look like a bathroom. No 
one would have a room of that size 
in his house to start with. 

According to these so-called 
*‘plumbers,” they will come trooping 
into your new house—it would have 
to be a new house, for you could never 
get it into your old one—and will 
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install there a “Diocletian bath” (page 
4 of the catalogue) which is about the 
size of the tapestry room in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. It has a sunk- 
en bathtub, and great mirrors stretch 
from floor to ceiling, while over a 
Roman bench is draped a blue robe 
suitable for wrapping up an emperor. 

Or for milady, there is the “Tria- 
non bath’ (page 5) which resembles 
one of the French interiors we used to 
see in the old Biograph pictures when 
the movies were young. The bathtub 
in the “Trianon” arrangement is so 
cleverly concealed that a person might 
go pattering about for days among 
the silk hangings and rococo furniture 
without ever finding it at all. 

On page 7 we have the “Recamier 
bath,” which is evidently intended 
for formal minuet parties and possibly 
a royal levee during the season, but 
which bears no resemblance to “the 
bathroom” in old-fashioned houses of 
the 1920-29 period. 

The ‘‘Petti Palace bath” and the 
“Flamingo bath” on pages 8 and 9, 
I will not attempt to describe, as you 
would not believe me. Suffice it to 
say that the “‘Petti Palace’ bathtub 
could be used either for group bathing 
or for small naval engagements be- 
tween ships of the third class. 

Now this elaboration of the bath- 
room is all very well in its way, pro- 
vided it does not make us effete as a 
nation and does not get us into other 
old Roman customs of lolling about 
on couches at our meals and holding 
bunches of grapes up over our heads, 
but since a revolution in bathrooms 
is evidently well on its way, let us 
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hope that too much will not be sac- 
rificed to magnificence. I know very 
well that my old blue toweling bath- 
robe would never fit in with any room 
shown in this catalogue. Rather than 
enter one of them in my straw slippers 
and flannel pajamas I would just 
take a quick sponge bath in my own 
room and let it go at that. 

In the first place, it would be hard 
to heat one of these great halls, and 
a bathroom which is not piping hot 
had better be used to store trunks in. 
The only way that I can see to get the 
“Diocletian bath’ fit for human oc- 
cupancy on a cold winter’s morning 
would be to have an army of serfs 
dragging in monster logs and piling 
them in a blazing heap in a fireplace 
right beside the tub. And it is difficult 
enough as it is now to make people 
keep the bathroom door shut on a 
cold morning, without bringing in a 
lot of strangers. 

And, even with a huge fire blazing, 
the only part of you to be kept warm 
would be the side toward the fire- 
place, and what good will it do you 
to have 10-foot mirrors lining the 
walls of your bathroom, if, when you 
get out of your tub, you are going to 
have to look at yourself turning blue 
under your very eyes? 

The only advantage that I can see 
to the ballroom-size bathroom on a 
cold morning (provided some way 


‘can be found to heat it) would be 


that one would have more space in 
which to dress. In the old-fashioned 
10-by-12 bathroom there is always 
a little difficulty in finding a place to 
put one’s clothes after the mad dash 
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from the cold bedroom with an arm- 
ful of the day’s garments. 

Of course, some of the smarter 
ones undress in the bathroom the 
night before and have time to leave 
their clothing in neat piles where 
it can be easily reached the next 
morning, but even this foresight does 
not cover getting clean shirts out of 
the bureau (a process at which several 
people already have frozen to death 
this winter) or the problem of keeping 
the trousers in press overnight. 

In the “‘Petti Palace bath,” I must 
admit, there is room for a complete 
wardrobe in which a dozen suits may 
be hung and a row of bureaus con- 
taining enough clean shirts and under- 
garments to last the winter. In fact, 
if you had the “Petti Palace bath” 
in your house you could rent the rest 
of the rooms out to lodgers and just 
live in there until spring came. 

One big item which is likely to be 
overlooked in these monster bath- 
rooms, however, is the upkeep. The 
week they are installed they may be 
impressive, but it would take a corps 
of interior decorators to keep them 
so, especially if there are children in 
the family. In a house where there 
are small children the bathroom soon 
takes on the appearance of the Old 
Curiosity Shop. 

Can you imagine what would hap- 
pen in the “Flamingo bath” with its 
great stretches of red lacquer tiling 
if a family of children were given the 
run of it? A man with some idea of 


taking a bath would have to climb 
over miles of electric train tracks and 
under railroad switches. He most like- 
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ly would have to cope with sub- 
marines and rubber whales in the 
tank-like tub and would be lucky if 
he got out without a nasty fall on a 
slippery floor which had been pre- 
pared, and used, as a skating rink. 
Instead of a stray tin soldier now and 
then, he would probably step on a 
brigade of bayonets, the bath mat 
being temporarily used as a tent with 
an American flag flying from it. 

Of course, it may be argued, a 
house with room enough in it for a 
“Flamingo bath” would also be likely 
to contain a nursery, but, unless chil- 
dren have changed a lot in thelast 
two or three days, they prefer the 
bathroom to the nursery any day as a 
scene for their activities. 

The grownups, too, would contri- 
bute to the chaos of the decor. How 
long would the “‘Recamier bath” look 
like Madame Recamier after daddy 
had changed his razor blades six or 
seven times and had used up all but a 
third each of five tubes of toothpaste? 
There seems to be a common strain of 
miserliness in the American people 
when it comes to throwing away tooth 
paste tubes which have a little left in 
the bottom. It is only when the door 
of the medicine closet refuses to shut, 
or the whole shelfful of old aluminum 
topples over into the wash basin that 
a general cleaning out is instigated. 
(I am not speaking of my own bath- 


‘ room shelf. That is kept very neat. I 


refer to the shelves in other houses.) 
Just as a detail, but one which is 
quite important to a successful bath- 
room regime, I should like to know 
what provision is made in these lux- 
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urious and sensual bath palaces for 
such minor items as the recovery of 
lost toothpaste tube caps. If they have 
solved this problem, they may justify 
themselves. The fact that so many 
capless tubes are seen lying about in 
people’s bathrooms is due to the fact 
that the caps are, at that moment, 
lodged in the spout of the wash basin. 
I don’t know what the capacity of the 
average spout for tube caps is, but I 
know, by actual count, that there are 
nine in mine right now. I used to 
claw them up after they had slipped 
out of my hand and gone down the 
vent. I could see them peeking up at 
me, just about a quarter of an inch 
below the rim, and have sometimes 
spent 15 or 20 minutes trying to hook 
them out with a toothbrush or razor 
blade (razor blades are not to be 
recommended, however, owing to the 
danger of leaving a piece of finger in 
the spout with the cap). 

But I am older now and more 
cynical, and, after the first frantic 
maneuvers to catch the cap before it 
rolls out of sight, I give the whole 
thing up and go on calmly brushing 
my teeth. I. have other things to do. 
But it does seem as if these royalist 
plumbers at least might have worked 
out some way of avoiding this com- 
mon catastrophe. 

Just one more word about the 





menace of these patrician pools. What 
will be their logical effect on guest 
towels? If, in our modest little white- 
tiled bathrooms, it has been necessary 
to make the guest towel a semi-rigid 
highly glazed bit of vivid tapestry in 
order to impress the guests, what will 
have to be done to make it show up 
in a room which is already a treasure 
chamber of bijouterie and a royal riot 
of color? The ordinary towels for 
family use will have to be at least as 
elaborate and showy as guest towels 
are today. What is there left in mag- 
nificence for guest toweling? Nothing, 
that I can see, but spun gold with 
ermine fringes, or perhaps, on further 
consideration, small sheets of strung 
jewels glittering in the light of a con- 
cealed and highly colored bulb. 

If I ever do succumb to the Louis 
XIV instinct in me (and make enough 
money) and do have one of the “‘Dio- 
cletian baths” installed in that great 
big new house I shall build, there will 
be a secret door, hidden behind a 
rare tapestry, to which I alone will 
have the key. Behind it I will have 
built a nice, small, warm white-tiled 
bathroom, with good brown coarse 
towels and a sponge, and a tub irto 
which I can get and read with com- 
fort. Any kings or princes or motion 
picture actors that I have out for the 
weekend may use the other. 


qTuese pays, if you’re not in uniform, you’d better learn to keep a 


civilian tongue in your head. 


—FROM Promenade Magazines 


@No oFFiciAL insicniA has been chosen for the men who handle the 
woors and the wacs, dogs in their country’s service, but crossed 


fireplugs has been suggested. 


—FROM THE MAGAZINE Sea Power 
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Tie on the old thinking bonnet, for were 
off on a 12-cylinder program to challenge 
your wits and provoke your memory. 
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A Vocabulary of Rhymes 
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ERE ARE fifty words with which even the hardiest dictionary-worm will 
have some trouble. You are asked to cope with those words on the 

basis of a confusing set of rhymed alternatives—only one of which makes sense. 
Your task is to determine which seems most logical. For example, if you would 
be more apt to tote an aphorism than to float or quote it, your answer to the 
first question, right or wrong, would be “‘a”. Count two points for each correct 
answer. A fair score is 66 or over; 78 or more is good, anything over 90 and you 
could write your own dictionary. Answers on page 142. 
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1. APHORISM 8. WEIR 15. DIRK 


































a. Tote it a. Set it a. Wreathe it 
b. Float it b. Pet it 5. Breathe it 
c. Quote it c. Bet it c. Sheathe it 
2. RHOMBOID 9. ZITHER 16. SAMPAN 
a. Draw it a. Hum it a. Ride in it 
b. Saw it 6. Strum it b. Confide in it 
c. Gnaw it c. Drum it c. Abide in it 
3. VIGNETTE 10. DECALCOMANIA 17. PESTLE 
a. Aim it a. Apply it a. Confer with it 
6. Frame it b. Dye it 6. Stir with it 
c. Tame it c. Untie it c. Inter with it 
4. PANTOMIME 11. STYLUS 18. HONORARIUM 
a. View it a. Fight with it a. Spend it 
b. Stew it b. Write with it b. Mend it 
c. Hew it c. Sight with it c. Blend it 
5. NEMESIS 12. PENTATEUCH 19. WESKIT 
a. Cheer it a. Knead it a. Con it 
5. Steer it b. Feed it b. Don it 
c. Fear it c. Read it c. Sit on it 
6. ZUCCHINI 13. DISTAFF 20. SCALPEL 
a. Bare it a. Pin with it a. Putt with it 
b. Wear it 6. Spin with it b. Strut with it 
c. Prepare it c. Discipline with it c. Cut with it 
7. OCELOT 14. PLETHORA 21. REPRISE 
a. Stage it a. Share it a. Fling it 
b. Gauge it b. Air it 6. String it 
c. Cage it c. Snare it c. Sing it 
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22. PANATELA 
a. Smoke it 
6. Stoke it 
c. Cloak it 
23. ABATTOIR 
a. Kill in it 
b. Distill in it 
c. Grill in it 
24. PANACEA 
a. Bleach it 
b. Breach it 
c. Preach it 


25. TEXAS LEAGUER 


a. Wield it 

b. Field it 

c. Shield it 
26. WYANDOTTE 

a. Raise it 

6. Phrase it 

c. Graze it 
27. ENIGMA 

a. Absolve it 

b. Convolve it 

c. Solve it 
28. FELDSPAR 

a. Mine it’ 

b. Align it 

c. Entwine it 
29. KAYAK 

a. Straddle it 

b. Paddle it 

c. Saddle it 
30. FER-DE-LANCE 

a. Sun it 

6. Dun it 

c. Shun it 


31. ANTIMACASSAR 


a. Squander it 
6. Launder it 
c. Ponder it 
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32. SARDONYX 

a. Slay it 

b. Spray it 

¢c. Display it 
33. ALLEGORY 

a. Subjugate it 

b. Calculate it 

c. Narrate it 
34. STORMOVIK 

a. Fly it 

b. Fry it 

c. Mollify it 
35. CHIGNON 

a. Pin it 

6. Spin it 

c. Skin it 
36. RAMEKIN 

a. Rake with it 

6. Bake with it 

c. Brake with it 
37. TRIPTYCH 

a. Whang it 

b. Hang it 

c. Harangue it 
38. CODICIL 

a. Address it 

6. Assess it 

c. Witness it 
39. STANLEY 

STEAMER 

a. Sear it 

b. Steer it 

c. Shear it 


40. MACHETE 
a. Tack with it 
b. Hack with it 


c. Shellac with it 


41. SEXTANT 


a. Navigate with it 


6. Cultivate with it 
c. Lubricate with it 


42. SAMOVAR 
a. Drill it 
b. Till it 
c. Fill it 


43. DIRECTIVE 
a. Deed it 
b. Heed it 
c. Weed it 


44. CRYPTOGRAM 
a. Decipher it 
b. Apply for it 
c. Vie for it 

45. QUAY 
a. Dock at it 
6. Knock at it 
c. Unlock it 


46. HAGGIS 
a. Beat it 
b. Eat it 
c. Delete it 


47. FLAGEOLET 
a. Hoe it 
b. Row it 
c. Blow it 


48. ANTHOLOGY 
a. Diffuse it 
6. Transfuse it 
c. Peruse it 


49. HERPES 
a. Wheel it 
6. Heal it 
c, Peel it 
50. ANALGESIC 
a. Prescribe it 


6. Inscribe it 
c. Proscribe it 
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How’s — Guessing Game? 
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T EVERY TURN today we hear figures mentioned in the millions and billions 
A without even batting an eye. Though we don’t realize it, these astronomical 
proportions are often arrived at by mere estimation. The probabilities must in 
many cases carry as much weight in a decision as do the known facts. 

Have you this ability to estimate accurately with only a small background 
of fact? Here is a quiz which should give you a fair picture of just how good 
your estimating faculties are. Remember—you’re not supposed to have this 
information at your fingertips, or even in a back recess of your mind. Just 
trust your lucky stars and guess. 

When it comes to scoring, count 10 points for each item you approximated 
within 10 per cent either way of the answer, five points if you were within 25 
per cent and two points if you are as close as 50 per cent right. In the final 
totting up, 100 or more shows exceptional estimating ability, above 70 and 
you’re still pretty good, 40 or more is just fair. Answers are on page 142. 


1: What do you estimate is the ap- 8: The approximate number of 





proximate number of Americans pounds of food per day required 
now engaged in essential war work? to feed the men in our armed 
2: The approximate number of bon- forces stationed in the U.S.? 
afide families (two or more per- _‘9: The approximate number of turns 
sons) in the United States before of a second hand on an electric 
our entry into the war? clock in the course of a full year? 
3: The approximate number of tele- 10: The approximate number of days 
phones in use in New York City? lost due to absenteeism in 1942? 
4: The approximate number of gal- 11: The approximate number of vet- 
lons of gasoline provided for the erans of the last war now en- 
initial phases of our invasion of gaged in the present struggle? 
Africa? 12: The approximate number of 
5: The approximate number of gov- wooden matches made in 1942? 
ernment employees, Federal, state 13: The approximate number of gaso- 
and local, in 1929? line driven vehicles taken off our 
6: The approximate number of roads during 1942? 
American men in the 21 to 38 14: The approximate number of V- 
year age class? mail letters delivered each week 
7: The approximate number of to our fighting men abroad? 
nickels dropped in the New York 15; The approximate population of 
subway turnstiles ¢ach day? Switzerland? 
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I THE GRoupP oF soldiers represent- 

ed in the puzzle on the right is 
surrounded by the enemy. They have 
been so arranged that the fire power 
from any side of the square is nine 
rifles. If four, six or eight of the men 
become casualties, it is possible 
each time to rearrange the remaining 
men and still keep nine rifles on each 
side. Can you do it? 

Answer will be found on page 142. 
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On the Alert 














e 
2 Your Vision may be 20-20, but 
you still may not see all you 
should. If you’re the kind that gleans 
only half of what’s around you, here’s 
an exercise to jack up your observa- 
tion powers. The trick is to count all 
the triangles in the figure, left. Better 
do it twice to make sure you have 
them all. 
Answer will be found on page 142. 


Famous Sticklers 


1. Jones and Smith between them 
bought an eight-gallon cask of wine 
which they wish to divide equally. For 
purposes of measurement they had at 
hand only a five-gallon pail and a three- 
gallon pail. How could they divide the 
wine equally between them in the fewest 
number of motions? 

Answer on page 142. 


2. Asailor taking in the sights at Coney 
Island found that at one penny arcade 
you paid a penny to get into an enclos- 
ure, played any of the games at a penny 
a throw, and then paid a penny to get out. 

The sailor visited four of the enclo- 
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sures. After spending a penny to get into 
the first one, he spent half of his pen- 
nies on the games there and then paid a 
penny to get out. He repeated this per- 
formance at three more enclosures and 
ended up without a single penny. 

With how many did he start? Answer 
will be found on page 142. 


3. Three men throw a party and share 
expenses equally. A brings five quarts 
of champagne, B brings three quarts 
and C contributes $12 to A and B to- 
gether. What was the price of cham- 
pagne a quart? 

Answer will be found on page 142. 
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Answers... 


To “A Vocabulary of Rhymes” 


ae 16. 21. 
2% 3t. ys a 
a3. 18. 23. 
14. 2. 24. 
15.C 20. 25. 


26. 7 
at. 32. 
28. 33: 
29, 7 34. 
30. aD. J 


To ““How’s Your Guessing Game?”’ 


: 20,000,000 

: 50,000,000 

: 3,800,000 

: 10,000,000 gallons 
: 1,250,000 


6: 30,000,000 

7: 5,000,000 

8: 5,000,000 Ibs. 
9: 6,000,000 turns 
10: 750,000,000 


11: 250,000 

12: 5 hundred billion 
13: 2,000,000 

14: 1,200,000 

15: 4,300,000 


To “On the Alert’’ 


























2. There are 33 triangles in the figure. 


To **“Famous Sticklers”’ 


1. First, they fill the five-gallon pail 
from the cask. Then they pour from the 
five-gallon pail into the three-gallon 
pail until the latter is full. 

They empty the three-gallon pail into 
the cask (leaving six gallons in the cask 
—including the three left after the first 
move—and two in the five-gallon pail) ; 
then pour those two gallons into the 
empty three-gallon pail. 

Next, they fill the five-gallon pail 
from the cask, which leaves one gallon. 
Then they pour from the five-gallon 
pail into the three-gallon pail until the 
latter is full. 

Finally, they empty the three-gallon 
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pail into the cask. Added to the gallon 
already there, this totals four gallons. 

2. The sailor started with 45 pennies. 

At the last enclosure, he must have 
had just one penny left to get out. Just 
before that, he had spent half the pen- 
nies that remained, so he must have 
had two pennies left after entering the 
last enclosure. Work backwards in the 
same fashion to get the sum with which 
he started. 

3. $4.50. $12 is one-third of theexpense, 
so A and B must have spent $36 to- 
gether. $36 divided by 8 is $4.50. (A 
had spent $12.50, B, $13.50, so A got 
$10.50 of the money and B, $1.50.) 
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The FBI at Work 
A Ca vonel feature co wife reseed 


of a condensation of 


PASSPORT TO TREASON 
by Alan Hynd 
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ONG BEFORE our nation went all-out against the Axis, the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation was making war on spies, saboteurs and 
fifth columnists. And, even before that, another war was being 
fought and won by this hardest-hitting police organization in the 
world—a battle against organized crime in the United States. Actually, 
that latter job still goes on, though gangsteiism, vintage of 1930, 
seems a pale horror against the syndicated crimes of the master 
criminal, Adolf Hitler. 

Established in 1908 by Attorney General Charles J. Bonaparte, 
the FBI was charged with investigating violations of United States 
laws and since then has extended greatly the sphere of its action and 
influence. In 1924, J. Edgar Hoover was appointed director, and the i 
same year the famous FBI identification division was started with an 
initial collection of 810,188 finger print records. 

Hoover has a right to be proud of his highly trained special agents 
(83 per cent of them are college graduates or certified public account- 
ants) and their ability always to ‘‘get their man.’’ He believes that 
it is largely because of their scientific attention to details that 90 per 
cent of the persons who go to prison as a result of FBI investigation 
plead guilty rather than elect to stand trial. 

On the following pages Coronet tells the story of the FBI in pictures, 
many from the bureau's own files. It is the story of a decade's effort 
to smash crime—both national and international. 
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The FBI rose to fame in the 1930’s along a trail of mysterious murders, 
kidnapings and robberies that terrorized the nation foradecade. But 
the law-breakers themselves learned to be terrorized by the law-and- 
order typified by G-men. 


LESTER M. GILLIS, 


aliases GEORGE NELSON, “BABY FACE” WELSOM, ALEX GHLLIS, LESTER GILES, 
“BIG GEORGE” NELSON, “RUNNE”, ““SMIMY" WILLIAMS . 


Om June 25, 1934, SCAR S. GNSS, Attorney General of the United States, under the a 
thority vested in him by ap act of Congress approved June 4, 1954, offered « revaré of 


5,000.00 i 





“Wanted” and “Captured” became virtually synonymous terms as the 
G-men went gunning for public enemies. 
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Gangsters like Baby Face Nelson played a tough, smart game of hide-and- 
> 





seek, but their adversaries were tougher and smarter. 








The St. Valentine’s Day Massacre in Chicago, on February 14, 1929, 
gave new incentive to the government’s campaign against crime. Gang- 
sters dressed as policemen entered a Chicago garage on pretense of search- 
ing it. Instead they machine-gunned their enemies and fled 











Public Enemy No. 1, in his time, John 


... July 22, 1934, when Dillinger 
Dillinger, 32-year-old Indiana was blasted to death, after a series of 
bandit, led hundreds of federal op- murderous and daring jail escapes 
eratives a merry chase... until 














Women were Dillinger’s weakness, and readers may remember it was the 
famous ‘‘woman in red’’ who led him to his end—at the Biograph Theatre 


in Chicago, where G-men calmly shot him dead after he had pulled a gun 
and started to run. 




















The FBI utilizes every method of crime-detection known to the 20th 
century — code-breaking, short-wave radio, secret cameras, sound- 
recording devices, laboratories for restoring damaged documents. The 
FBI identification system is without parallel in criminal history. 














But the G-men have also been known to use less subtle instruments than the 
microscope. Al Brady and his gang found that out in front of Dakin’s 
Sporting Goods Store in Bangor, Maine, where they met a death they 
had earned many times over. 








Today there are some five thousand Agents throughout the country, 
working to preserve our national security. The FBI gives each new G-man 
16° weeks of intensive training at the Academy in Quantico, Virginia. 











Crack Special Agents. are taught how to shoot, how to wrest a gun from 
a killer, how to identify fingerprints, how to conduct a raid, how to 
apply the manifold arts of investigation. 
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aboteurs Coming fiere, 


Hoover Warns in Plea to Public 


More Than Score of 


Agents Are Getting 


Rigorous Training in Germany and All of 


Us Must Be Watchful, He Says 


Special to THz Naw Yorx Tres. 


WASHINGTON, May 16—More 
than a score of saboteurs are be- 
ing trained by the German high 
command at its highly organized 
sabotage school to be sent to all 
parts of the world to obstruct the 
war effort of the United Nations, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, 


internal information for the uses 
of the Army, Navy and other gov- 
ernment intelligence services. 

The FBI's whole puzzle was 
sometimes all in place but for one 
piece, OWI stated. Any individ- 
ual’s information could prove to be 
that missing piece—a first rule for 
citizen cooperation with FBI. 

A second rule for citizens is: 





And now the G-men are matching wits and bullets with bigger game, 
playing for the highest stake of all—the preservation of our democratic 
way of life. In the war against spies and saboteurs, FBI agents have already 
taken into custody some 13 thousand alien enemies. 














For instance, within minutes after the Norwegian tramp steamer, Lista, 
burst into flames in New York harbor, G-men were on the job. Arson is 
arson, whether committed by a fancy international! saboteur or an ordinary 
mug, and there are techniques for its detection. 








The cry of “sabotage” was heard again, when cars of the Buckeve pas- 
senger train along the Pennsylvania Railroad mysteriously overturned 
into the Ohio River. 

















Thirty passengers were injured, four died. Investigation nroved that a 39- 
foot section of rail had been removed from the tracks, leaving intact the 
bond-wire that would give the train a “‘clear’’ signal. 





German-American Bund activities Adopting the protective coloring of 
kept the FBI busy for several years red, white and blue, the Bund con- 
before this country’s open break with ducted its Berlin-inspired campaign 
that of Naziland. to Nazify the United States. 














There were many friendships between Bundists and American Fascist 
groups. Many Bundists and their collaborators were secretly photographed 
by G-men at these meetings, and later rounded up. 





PHOTOGRAGH OF FREDERICK DUQUESNE 


PHOTOGRAPH OF FR RICK DUQUESNE IN 
TAKEN JULY 1, 1940, BY FBI AGENTS. gmp 


EARLIER DAYS FOUND IN HIS POSSESSION 
WHEN HE WAS ARRESTED JUNE 28, 1941. 


NTs 


BY 


REDERICK DUQUESNE AND WILLIAM SEBOLD, FREDERICK DUQUESNE, TAKEN MAY 29, 1940 
TAKEN BY FB! AGENTS MAY 29, 1940 BY FBI AGENTS 





Highlight of the FBI’s counter-espionage work to date has been ve 
Duquesne case in which 33 spies were sentenced on January 2, 1943, 

a total of more than 320 years in prison. Frederick Joubert btn 
professional spy, had a record dating from the Boer War. 





PAUL FEHSE AND LEO WAALEN IN WILLIAM G.SEBOLD'S OFFICE, MARCH 10, 1941. 
PICTURES TAKEN BY FBI AGENTS 





With the aid of V¥illiam G. Sebald, a “spy” actually in the: pay of our 
government, the FBI secured secret pictures of many meetings. These snaps 
were taken from an adjoining room through a concealed lens. The FBI 
put Fehse and Waalen away for 15 and 12 years respectively. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LILLY STEIN IN VARIOUS POSES 





Mata Hari of the ring was Lilly Stein, Vienna-born devotee of European 
winter carnivals. After the “‘anschluss”’ in Austria, Lilly found a way to 
save her neck by enrolling in Nazi espionage service. She worked in the 
United States as a part-time artist’s model and a full-time spy. 











Jap aliens, too, have been under scrutiny. Near the vital naval district 
of Terminal Island, G-men rounded up several hundred enemy aliens in 
whose homes mode! airplanes and short-wave radio sets crowded out 
other caches of hand-grenades, rifles and explosives of all kinds. 
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Most spectacular roundup of enemy agents occurred in June, 1942, when 
eight German saboteurs, dispatched from Europe by submarine, landed 
on the Florida and Long Island coasts. 








ll er 
In democratic proceedings, they were tried by a militagy commission and 
sentenced to the maximum penalty. 

















In the sands near Jacksonville, agents found the spy-cache: safety fuses, 
detonating fuses, blocks of TNT and bombs constructed to resemble coal. 
Key war locations throughout the United States would have been destroyed 
with these weapons. 











Instead, another Nazi plot was destroyed, and six of the eight saboteurs, 
unclaimed by relatives or friends, were buried on the district government 
reservation in Blue Plains. Dasch and Burger, the remaining two, are 
serving long prison terms. 


GERMAN SABOTEUR 


Photo taken Feb: vary 19. 1936 


WALTER KAPPE, alles Walter Kappel 


Balter Kappe is known to be connected with sabotage activities being promoted ty 
He eas born January 12, 1906 at Alfeld, Leina, Germany, and entered 
He filed application for United States citizenship at 


the United States on March 9. 1925. 
He ie known to be @ sember of t!.e German Literary Club, 
Kappe was an agent in the 


the Masi Goverrsent. 


Kerxakee. Illinois, in June, 1935. 
and the Teutonia Club, Chicago, Illinois. 


Carcinmeti, Ohio, 

Ur. ted States for the Ausland Organization and editor “Deutecher Weckruf und Beobachter", 
efficiel organ of the German-American Bund. Kappe left the United States in 1957 and may 
to the United States as an agent for Germany. Thies individual ie described ag fol- 
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Passport To Treason 


by ALan Hynp 


HE MAN WHO walked down the 
‘Keene of the S.S. Deutschland 
in Hamburg on a June day in 1939 
was tall, slightly stooped and in his 
forties. William Sebold, a German- 
born, naturalized American citizen 
who had lately been employed as a 
draftsman in the plant of the Con- 
solidated Aircraft Company on the 
Pacific Coast, had come back to Ger- 
many to visit his mother, two brothers 
and a sister who were citizens of The 
Third Reich. 

Someone tapped the traveler on 
the shoulder. Sebold and 
looked into the wintry face of a man 


who displayed 


turned 


the credentials of 
Heinrich Himmler’s Gestapo. 
“What does this mean?’ 


Sebold 
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vehemently demanded in German. 

“It is just routine,” replied the 
Gestapo man. 

Sebold shrugged and went with 
Himmiler’s agent to a cubbyhole at a 
far end of the pier. Another man was 
in the cubbyhole, sitting at a small 
unvarnished desk. He began to reel 
off, in English, production figures at 
the Consolidated Aircraft plant in 
California. Some of the figures with 
which Sebold happened to be ac- 
quainted were quite accurate. When 
the Gestapo agent had finished his 
recitation, he asked, ‘‘Are those totals 
cerrect, Herr Sebold?” 

“IT am an American citizen!” 
Sebold replied hotly. “I do not intend 
to divulge secrets about my adopted 








country that may be used against it.” 

Toward the end of June, Sebold 
received a letter at the Hotel Handel- 
shof in Mulheim-on-Ruhr, where he 
was staying, postmarked Berlin. Writ- 
ten in English, it was signed by a man 
who called himself Doctor Gassner, of 
whom Sebold have never heard. The 
communication read: 

*“My dear friend: 

I would like to see you on July 8 
in the Hotel Duisburgerhof in Berlin 
at noon. I would like to go over old 
times with you. I got your address 
from-a mutual friend. If you realize 
what is best for you, you will by all 
means keep this appointment. I will 
recognize you.” 

On July 8, at noon, William Sebold 
was sitting in the lobby of the Hotel 
Duisburgerhof. Promptly at the stroke 
of 12,- with typical Teutonic effi- 
ciency, Doctor Gassner bore down on 
Sebold. The Doctor was middle-aged, 
fat and dark for a German. 

“In self-protection,” Gassner said 
to Sebold at lunch, “Der Fuehrer some 
time ago issued orders to my superior, 
Herr Himmler, to build up an organ- 
ization within the United States. Right 
at this minute we have a finer organ- 
ization there already than we had at 
any time in the last war.” 

*‘Why are you telling me all this?” 
Sebold asked. 

“Because you are going to work 
for us there.” 

“But suppose I refuse?” 

“Blood is thicker than water,” said 
Doctor Gassner. “Your American citi- 
zenship is water, and your mother and 
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two brothers and sister are blood.” 

*“You mean if I don’t do as you ask 
you would seek revengethroughthem?” 

“We understand each other per- 
fectly, Herr Sebold.” 

Gassner sketched for Sebold the 
over-all picture for espionage and sabo- 
tage work in the United States. A 
rapidly expanding network of spies 
was already threaded through the en- 
tire nation, the Doctor disclosed. These 
men — and women — were for the 
most part American citizens who had 
been born in Germany. Their job was 
to gather and correlate information. 
They were planted in defense factories, 
shipyards, within the armed forces 
and in various governmental bureaus 
in Washington. 

Once information was obtained, it 
was sent to Berlin through various 
channels. These included diplomatic 
pouches leaving the Embassy in Wash- 
ington and the Nazi Consulate in San 
Francisco, where the notorious Fritz 
Weidemann was in charge, coded 
cablegrams and similarly disguised 
trans-Atlantic telephonic communica- 
tions and cryptographic and secret-ink 
letters sent to mail drops in Portugal 
and Switzerland. 

Sebold told the whole story to an 
attaché of the American Consulate 
in Cologne. The Consul got in touch 
with Washington by trans-Atlantic 
telephone, and the State Department 
and the Attorney General decided 
that Sebold should pretend to fall in 
with the Gestapo scheme. 

Just lately there had come to light 
in the U.S.A. a happening which J. 
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Edgar Hoover, Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, regard- 
ed with gravity. Two coastguards- 
men, patrolling waters of the Atlantic 
off Long Island, noticed a yawl called 
the Lekala riding at anchor about a 
mile offshore. Seven men lolled on 
deck. The skipper was a surly looking 
young man named Edward Kerling, 
a butler employed in New Jersey. 
The fates had much in store for this 
man Kerling; he was one of the six 
who were to die in the electric chair 
in the District of Columbia in August 
of 1942, after landing on these shores 
in a rubber boat from a submarine. 

The Lekala was carrying enough 
concentrated food to last a crew for 
several years. That led to the con- 
clusion that the yawl might have had 
a rendezvous with some nearby Ger- 
man submarine. 

The FBI kept on the trail of Ker- 
ling’and his six friends and was hardly 
surprised when the men crossed the 
Hudson River into northern New 
Jersey and became immersed in Ger- 
man-American Bund activities then 
thriving in that territory. 


ON THE FIRST DAY of October 1939, 
when the German military adventure 
was a month old, William Sebold was 
sent to an espionage school located in 
a multi-story building near Hamburg 
Police Headquarters, where he was 
given a most intensive training in 
microphotography and short-wave 
radio operation. 

Late in January, Sebold was hand- 
ed a passage on the United States 
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liner S. S. Washington, sailing from 
Genoa for New York, and four micro- 
films. He had no idea as to the contents 
of the microfilms. He was to give them 
to four different individuals. Topping 
the list was the name of Frederick 
Joubert Duquesne. Fritz Duquesne 
had worked as a German spy in the 
last war. He was one of the most 
cunning and resourceful rascals alive, 
who would gladly do anything in his 
power to harm England. 

The second name on the list was 
that of one Lilly Stein, who lived in 
an apartment on East Fifty-Fourth 
Street in New York City. Lilly Stein 
posed as a model, a front that covered 
her contacts with certain big men in 
Detroit factories. 

The third name was that of Her- 
man Lang, resident of Glendale, Long 
Island. Lang was, of all things, a fore- 
man in the Norden Bombsight plant. 

The fourth microfilm was to be 
given to a man in the employ of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, where 
part of the United States Army bomb- 
sight was manufactured. This recipient 
—Everett Minster Roeder by name— 
occupied no less a position at Sperry’s 
than engineer and designer. 

When Sebold landed in New York, 
the FBI examined the microfilms, 
which asked considerable information 
of Duquesne, Lilly Stein, Roeder and 
Lang. It was obvious that while Ber- 
lin was groping in the dark about 
certain phases of preparedness ac- 
tivity in the United States, its es- 
pionage system had been all too suc- 
cessful in boring from within in other 
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places. Duquesne told Sebold that he 
was working on details for firing the 
French luxury liner Normandie, then 
berthed at a Hudson River pier in 
Manhattan; and he had already gath- 
ered considerable data from workmen 
employed in the General Electric plant 
at Schenectady, New York, and the 
duPont powder works at Wilmington, 
Delaware, with the view to sabotaging 
those two establishments. He spoke 
knowingly of armament and aircraft 
production figures in plants from Penn- 
sylvania to California and from Mas- 
sachusetts to Florida. When Sebold 
reported back to the FBI, it turned 
out that Duquesne had been calling 
the shots with sinister accuracy. 

Lilly Stein was a willowy person of 
about 30. “I know of practically every 
new development in the Detroit fac- 
tories,” she told Sebold. 

Herman Lang, the foreman in the 
Norden bombsight plant, didn’t seem 
to trust Sebold. Neither did Everett 
Roeder, the engineer and designer at 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company, who 
also lived on Long Island. But the 
FBI had meanwhile put the official 
magnifying glass on both of them. 
Both were German-born, but had be- 
come naturalized Americans some 
years previously. 

The background of Lilly Stein, the 
girl who called herself a model, was a 
little harder to dig up than that of 
Roeder and Lang. Lilly had done 
some modeling for hosiery advertise- 
ments. Born in Germany like Roeder 
and Lang, she had come here as a 
child, and had, eventually, sworn 
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her allegiance to the United States, 

Under the FBI guidance, Sebold 
now made purchases of equipment for 
the construction of a short-wave radio. 
The Hoover organization had picked 
out for him a cottage in a desolate 
neck of woods near Centerport, Long 
Island, as the location of the set. Two 
FBI agents were assigned to work 
with Sebold when sending and receiv- 
ing got under way. 

One night Duquesne took Sebold to 
a beer joint called the Little Casino 
Restaurant on East Eighty-Fifth 
Street, in the heart of Yorkville, New 
York’s thickly populated German set- 
tlement. He introduced Sebold to sev- 
eral men who worked as stewards, 
butchers and bakers on North Ger- 
man Lloyd liners. These men, Du- 
quesne explained, had for some time 
been acting as couriers, carrying in- 
formation to and from Germany, and 
they would carry microfilms t5 be 
made by William Sebold “when the 
time comes.” 

Late in April, Sebold and Du- 
quesne were drinking beer in The 
Little Casino one night when they 
were approached by a man named 
Wilhelm Seigler, the head butcher on 
the S.S. America. He wasacourier, and 
he had brought information from the 
Gestapo. Sebold was to begin radio 
communication with the Third Reich 
in May. At that time, he was to 
listen for the call letters that the 
Gestapo had assigned to his set— 
CQDXVW-2. The call would come 
froma Hamburg radio—Station AOR. 

When two-way radio communica- 
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tion began between the FBI and 
the Gestapo in Hamburg, it was ap- 
parent that Duquesne was letting no 
grass grow under his feet. Hamburg 
queries were unquestionably based on 
information that Duquesne was some- 
how sending to Germany by a channel 
other than Sebold. 

A month after radio contact had 
been established in the Long Island 
cottage, Duquesne, who had given 
G-men the slip, returned from a trip 
through the Middle West. And he had 
brought dynamite—figures on Chrys- 
ler tank production and other vital 
data. He turned it over to Sebold 
to microfilm. The information was 
carefully altered, then sent. 


IN THE MEANTIME, the FBI had 
trailed Edward Kerling, the man from 
the suspicious yawl, to Chicago, where 
he contacted a hotel cook, one Her- 
man Neubauer, and Herbert Haupt, 
a young optical worker. Those names 
are now familiar to those who read 
the list of saboteurs who were finally 
executed in the District of Columbia 
jail last August. 

Photographs of the cook and the 
apprentice optical worker were soon 
in the FBI Bund files in Washington. 
Kerling’s had long been there. When, 
then, Kerling and Neubauer, the 
cook, joined, late in 1940, a horde of 
young naturalized Germans who visit- 
ed Nazi consulates for the purpose of 
being repatriated, the G-men were 
watching their every move. 

Jj. Edgar Hoover knew that such 
fellows as Neubauer and Kerling were 
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not returning to Germany to take a 
health cure. And so photographs of 
them, and of every other young Hun 
who had been repatriated, were sent 
to U.S. representatives at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Berlin and in con- 
sulates in other cities of the Third 
Reich. Thus, despite the Gestapo, 
the movements of the subjects were 
followed with great success. 

Some of the repatriates went into 
German factories. Some of them went 
into the Army. Others—including the 
cook from the Chicago hotel, and the 
young man from the suspicious yawl 
—reported to a building near Berlin 
that was known to house Hitler’s 
sabotage academy. The Intelligence 
further had it that such individuals as 
Kerling and Neubauer, the American 
citizens, were being given a course of 
intensive training with the view to 
eventually sending them back to the 
United States, fully equipped to em- 
bark on a program of sabotage. 

On March 18, 1941, anicely turned- 
out man—about 50 years old, with 
swarthy skin and black hair—was 
fatally injured when struck by two 
taxicabs in New York’s Times Square. 
The injured man’s clothing yielded a 
roll of bills totaling about 1,500 dol- 
lars and a room key of the Hotel 
Taft, five blocks away. 

At the Taft, the man had registered 
as Julio Lopez of Buenos Aires. His 
passport had been issued by the Fran- 
co government in Spain. His room 
gave up secret-writing materials, a 
map of military objectives along the 
Atlantic Seaboard, and, most impor- 
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tant—and remember, this was more 
than eight months before the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor—com- 
plete details of American defenses in 
the Hawaiian area. Other data in 
the room clearly disclosed that the 
Hawaiian information was already in 
German hands. 

FBI investigation disclosed that 
Lopez, who died in St. Vincent’s 
hospital, was in reality Ulrich Von 
der Osten, one of Hitler’s master 
spies who had been loaned to General 
Franco for espionage work in Spain 
during the revolution there. News of 
his identity and death was withheld 
from the press, so that anyone who 
had been contacting him at the Taft 
would continue to do so. Thus the 
FBI got on the trail of a young 
blonde who called at the spy’s room. 
Her name was Lucy Boehmler, and 
she lived in Maspeth, Long Island. 

Lucy recently had completed a 
course at a business school in Man- 
hattan, the investigators learned, and 
had, a little more than a month 
previously, obtained a job of some 
kind. This job, the neighbors under- 
stood, was for a big business man in 
New York, and it entailed Lucy’s go- 
ing into town once a day. 

Lucy led a couple of shadows to a 
Swedish restaurant on West 57th Street 
about one o’clock one afternoon. 
There she was contacted by a pale- 
looking middle-aged man with thick- 
lensed eyeglasses. When he came out 
his shadows trailed him to a rooming 
house in the 6400 block on Fresh 
Pond Road. There the G-men quickly 
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learned that his real name was Kurt 
Frederick Ludwig, a long-time par- 
ticipant in German-American Bund 
activities. Ludwig led G-men to a 
rooming house in Manhattan, where 
he contacted a mystery roomer. This 
man was soon identified as Dr. Paul 
Borchardt. Borchardt, the FBI knew, 
had been a major in the German army 
in the last war. Bald-headed and in 
his late forties, he had shown up 
in this country recently and made an 
attempt to get into, of all things, the 
United States Army Intelligence. The 
doctor was an analytical genius. He’d 
take any given fact and break it up 
into its component parts in a twink- 
ling; and he could take seemingly 
unrelated details, correlate them, and 
come up with whatever they signified. 

Ludwig, who had obviously taken 
Von der Osten’s place as head of the 
ring, always dropped his mail at the 
main New York post office at Eighth 
Avenue and Thirty-Second Street. 
He was obviously acquainted with 
Clipper schedules, for he made it a 
point to get to the post office just in 
time to catch the closing for the next 
Clipper out for Lisbon, via Bermuda. 

Within a fortnight after Ludwig 
had first come under surveillance, 
British censors in Bermuda had dipped 
a stack of his invisibly written letters 
into reagent baths. Whoever the “‘leg 
men” of his spy ring were, they cer- 
tainly knew how to get information. 
Details of the sailings of Norwegian, 
French, Dutch, and British supply 
ships from New York and Brooklyn 
were all carefully recorded. Produc- 
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tion figures from inside aircraft plants 
were down to the last nut and bolt. 

Intelligence coming into Washing- 
ton from abroad had it that the sabo- 
tage academy in Berlin was expand- 
ing. It was in this way that the FBI 
learned that one George John Dasch, a 
tall, hook-nosed individual in his late 
thirties who had worked as a waiter all 
over this country, was now repatriated 
and enrolled in that academy. Dasch 
was known to be a friend of both 
Edward John Kerling, the one-time 
butler, and Herman Neubauer, the 
ex-cook in the Chicago hotel. Thus, 
more than a year before the landings 
of the eight Nazi saboteurs on shores 
of Long Island and Florida, J. Edgar 
Hoover knew about three of them. 

By this time William Sebold was 
making his headquarters in a fake 
violin studio in Room 629 in the 
Newsweek Building at 152 West Forty- 
Second Street. Duquesne thought the 
idea was great. He wouldn’t have 
thought so much of the fact that the 
studio was wired for sound and that 
G-men in an adjoining room would 
hear everything that went on. Nor 
would he have taken to the idea of the 
lens of a motion-picture camera being 
concealed in one of the walls. 

J. Edgar Hoover learned from the 
Federal Communications Commission 
that an outlaw short-wave radio was 
apparently operating in the Bronx 
section of New York. The station, 
signing itself with the call letters 
REN, had been detected by FCC 
traveling monitors some time previous- 
ly, but it had thereafter remained off 
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the air, making it impossible for the 
monitors to close in’on it. 

Hoover assigned a handful of agents 
to a canvass of all establishments in 
New York selling material that could 
possibly be used in the construction of 
a short-wave radio set. Quicker than 
he had hoped for, the agents struck 
pay dirt at a shop on Cortlandt Street 
in downtown Manhattan. A salesman 
there recalled having sold some short- 
wave radio equipment to a man who 
had given the name of Joseph Klein 
and the address of a rooming house 
on East 126th Street. 

Klein occupied a large room with 
two other men—a Mr. Frederick and 
a Mr. Hill. Mr. Frederick was soon 
pegged as Felix Jahnke, a former Ger- 
man army officer, and Mr. Hill turned 
out to be Axel Wheeler-Hill, a Ger- 
man by birth, who had been shuttling 
back and forth between New York 
and Germany ever since Hitler had 
come to power. 


By LATE APRIL the information that 
was turning up in Ludwig’s secret- 
writing letters was putting the G- 
Men in a delicate spot. If permitted 
to go through, the intelligence that 
he was sending would have been of 
inestimable value to Hitler’s under- 
sea wolf packs. Yet, if it was held up 
altogether, the Nazis might smell a 
rat. The FBI and other government 
investigative agencies decided on a 
middle-of-the-road course. 

It was becoming increasingly ob- 
vious that German espionage was far 
more cunning now than it had been 
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back in the days of World War I. 
At that time the kingpins of the spy 
network in this country had been indi- 
viduals of prominence, such as Cap- 
tain Boy-ed, naval attaché at the 
German Embassy in Washington, the 
notorious Mme. Victorica, and Franz 
von Papen. But now, the real laborers 
in the espionage vineyard were for the 
most part little run-of-the-mill people, 
smart as hell but hardly the types 
who would be suspected. 

Axel Wheeler-Hill and Felix Jahnke, 
the two Huns who had set up a second 
short-wave radio on East 126th Street, 
had since moved to the top floor of a 
rooming house located on Caldwell 
Avenue in the Bronx. Their new loca- 
tion was ideal for short-wave broad- 
casting and reception—which hadn't 
been the case at their previous address. 

It looked as if they were operating 
more or less independently. So far 
as the watchers could ascertain, there 
was no direct link between them and 
Duquesne. If that was so, the FBI 
was now on the trail of three separate 
and distinct espionage groups! 

Wheeler-Hill, as a cover, had a job. 
He was a driver and delivery man for 
a soft drink company that had a dis- 
tributing plant in Greenwich Village. 
The agents trailing him were quick to 
see the advantage of the job, since he 
was permitted to have the truck after 
working hours. Such a vehicle—with 
the name of his employer splashed 
across its sides, together with a snappy 
advertising slogan—would hardly be 
the type of conveyance to arouse sus- 


picion, if for example, it should be 
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parked near a vital defense area. 

The soundness of this FBI deduc- 
tion was borne out when Wheeler- 
Hill, accompanied by Jahnke, hopped 
into the truck and drove to Brooklyn. 
G-men trailing them saw Jahnke get 
out at a pier on the Brooklyn water 
front, near Fulton Street, and pro- 
ceed, unchallenged, right to a point 
where munitions shipments for Eng- 
land were piled high. The black block 
lettering on the crates revealed all too 
accurately the point of origin, the con- 
tents, and the destination. 

Jahnke needed to know only one 
thing now—when the freighter was 
to leave. He could find that out 
quickly enough. There was a saloon 


loaded 


the munitions during the day spent 


near by where seamen who 
their evenings. 

Wheeler-Hill meanwhile was busy 
at the great Bush Terminal, one of the 
vital shipping points of the entire 
Atlantic seaboard. However, thanks 
to the alertness of G-men, certain steps 
were taken that rendered both his and 
Jahnke’s information useless to Hit- 
ler’s U-boats. But—how many more 
insidious Wheeler-Hills and Jahnkes 
were there that the Federals didn’t 
even know about? 

Lucy Boehmler and Ludwig led 
shadows to a house in the Ridgewood 
section of Brooklyn. Inquiry in the 
neighborhood disclosed a couple 
named Mayer lived in the house. The 
wife’s name was Helen—Helen Paul- 
ine Mayer—and she was a tall, slim 
woman in her early thirties, with a 
sort of faded beauty. Her husband, it 
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was known, was a Hun who had come 
here some years previously. He had 
worked at various mechanical trades, 
but had never bothered to become a 
citizen, or, in fact, to learn any more 
of the English language than just 
enough to get by on. He had, it now 
developed, left for parts unknown not 
long before, leaving his wife behind. 
G-men ascertained that the destina- 
tion of Mayer had been Germany. 

Helen Mayer threw a big party at 
her home one night, but it seemed to 
be more than just a friendly gathering. 
Little knots of people gathered about, 
apparently talking about something 
very serious. Ludwig was there, and 
so was Lucy. The investigators de- 
cided to follow a couple of young 
fellows who seemed to spend all their 
time together and who looked to be 
considerably sharper than the majority 
of the Heinies in the parlor. 

The two turned out to be a couple 
of boys who lived near one another in 
Manhattan. Both were in their early 
twenties. Hoover’s men soon learned 
their identities. One was Hans Pagel, 
a sullen-looking customer with thick- 
Jensed eyeglasses, and the other was 
Karl Mueller, a second-generation 
Heinie with dark, wavy hair, half- 
closed eyes and thick lips. Their names 
were the same as those in the cables 
sent to Lucy Boehmler from Lisbon. 

Pagel and Mueller began to loom 
up in an important light. They were 
concentrating on the New York water- 
front. Early on the first day of the 
surveillance they walked from their 
respective homes over to Fifty-Ninth 
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Street and the Hudson River. Air- 
planes, munitions and other supplies 
for the Allies were heaped high on 
New York’s West Side docks, and 
G-men saw Mueller and Pagel wan- 
dering onto the docks, looking at big 
crates with their listings that gave 
forth contents and destination. 


MEANWHILE, word came from Ber- 
muda to Washington and then through 
to the FBI offices in Foley Square 
that another letter had been inter- 
cepted by the British censors. This 
one positively was dynamite, its mes- 
sage another indication as to the real 
menace of this mob. 

Apparently they had been getting 
information from a wide variety of 
sources not even suspected as yet. 
Details of steel production, munitions 
manufacture and aircraft production 
were down to a point of accuracy 
that should have been known only in 
Washington. Doctor Borchardt, the 
analyst, certainly was doing his work 
most thoroughly. 

One morning, Ludwig and Lucy 
set out on a trip in Ludwig’s car. 
G-men followed them to the Florida 
Keys and back. Ludwig and Lucy 
talked to workmen in war plants and 
shipyards, and tosoldiers in key camps, 
and Ludwig took hundreds of photo- 
graphs of vital spots with a candid 
camera. The information was for- 
tunately intercepted by the British 
censors in Bermuda, and altered so 
that it would do the Germans more 
harm than good. 

The Gestapo, through the Ham- 
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burg radio station, was getting quite 
testy about things. Even Duquesne 
was being raked over the coals. Thanks 
to precautions taken by the FBI, 
Fritz wasn’t able to dig up informa- 
tion as during the early days of the 
investigation. Amd the Huns were 
nobody’s fools when it came down to 
spotting old stuff. 

Axel Wheeler-Hill and Felix Jahnke 
now began to contact Station AOR 
in Hamburg with their short-wave 
set on the sixth and top floor of the 
apartment house on Caldwell Ave- 
nue in the Bronx. To play safe, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
monitors started jamming the air 
whenever the Bronx set began to send. 

The decoded radio conversations 
that had taken place between the 
Gestapo station in Hamburg and the 
Caldwell Avenue set disclosed that 
the spies were on the verge of coming 
into possession of information so vital 
to the security of the United States 
that practically everything obtained 
before it would look like unimportant 
back-fence gossip. 

Both the Duquesne and the Jahnke- 
Wheeler-Hill mobs had bored so deep- 
ly from within that they might as well 
have had agents openly operating in 
lofty positions in Washington and in 
virtually every important arms, muni- 
tions and airplane plant in the coun- 
try. The situation as a whole, toward 
the end of June of 1941, cannot be 
commented on in further detail here, 
but it is not an overstatement to say 
that never in the history of espionage 
did a country stand to lose more than 
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this one did unless immediate and 
decisive action was taken. 

All told, there were 33 members of 
the Duquesne and Jahnke-Wheeler- 
Hill rings. Sebold, the counter-es- 
pionage man, had turned up Du- 
quesne himself and such important 
cogs in the spy machinery as Heine, 
the ex-Ford official; Lilly Stein, the 
so-called model; Lang of the Norden 
bombsight plant; Roeder of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company; Richard Eich- 
enlaub, proprietor of the Little Cas- 
ino Restaurant in Yorkville, where 
the Duquesne mob hung out; and 
such ubiquitous couriers as Seigler, 
the butcher, and Stigler, the baker, on 
the S. S. America. 

The actual arrests were far from 
dramatic, for the G-men don’t go in 
for dramatics, and the details have 
never been made public. On a hot 
June day the lightning struck simul- 
taneously in many quarters. Fritz 
Duquesne, the spy-master, and 32 
others found themselves arrested and 
charged with conspiracy to violate 
the espionage laws. None of them 
knew—yet—that Sebold was the man 
who had turned them in. That dis- 
closure would come at the trial, when 
the testimony would include dicta- 
phone recordings and motion pictures. 


ON OTHER FRONTS, the drama was 
moving inexorably toward its climax. 
In Chicago, a pretty beautician in a 
Loop hotel—a widow named Gerda 
Melind —was a lonesome young lady. 
Her sweetheart, Herbert Haupt—a 
young optical worker—had left her to 
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go on a long trip. What she didn’t 
know—and what G-men did know— 
was that Herbert Haupt had been a 
close friend of Kerling, Neubauer 
and Dasch, threef the men who were 
now known to be in attendance at 
Hitler’s sabotage academy. When G- 
men followed Haupt to the Mexican 
border, and Mexican Federal police 
took up the trail from there, the sus- 
picion was that the young Chicagoan 
was on his way to Germany—and the 
sabotage academy. 

With the arrest of Fritz Duquesne 
and the 32 others, Kurt Frederick 
Ludwig, the leader of the remaining 
major spy ring which had been under 
surveillance for more than three 
months now, got the jitters. Walter 
Winchell broke the story of the arrest 
of the 33 spies on his Sunday night 
radio program. Ludwig happened to 
be in his rooming house in Brooklyn 
at the time, and immediately after 
Winchell’s announcement, he was seen 
to come out and head for the home 
of his blonde assistant, Lucy Boehmler. 

Since the Jahnke-Wheeler-Hill 
radio was also now out of commission, 
that left only one radio to worry 
about—the one that was being op- 
erated by Sebold and the G-men. 

Ludwig and his associates began 
to settle down during the month of 
July. Pagel and Mueller, the water- 
front boys, continued on their rounds, 
not realizing that they were collecting 
spurious information placed for their 
benefit on matériel crates. 

Late in July, Kurt Ludwig jumped 
into his car with a lot of baggage; it 
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was Hoover’s deduction that he was 
headed for the Pacific Coast to re- 
turn to Germany by: way of the Orient. 
Ludwig stopped in Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park long enough to engage a 
cabin and burn some papers. The 
charred remains were retrieved when 
he left and sent to the FBI labora- 
tory in Washington and there re- 
stored. Considerable valuable evi- 
dence was obtained. 

Ludwig was arrested in the little 
coal and lumber town of Cle Elum, 
Washington, and flown back East. 
Meantime, other members of his ring 
were picked up. Lucy Boehmler fi- 
nally cracked and agreed to be a gov- 
ernment witness against Ludwig and 
the others in the gang. 

In the fall, Duquesne and his co- 
conspirators went on trial in Federal 
Court in Brooklyn and were sen- 
tenced to long prison terms after many 
members of the ring had pleaded 
guilty. In February, 1942, the Ludwig 
gang went on trial in Federal Court 
in New York, all receiving lengthy 
prison terms. 

While the probes into the Ludwig 
and Duquesne rings had been going 
on, G-men had also been investigat- 
ing a ring operated by Count Anas- 
tase Vonsiatsky-Vonsiatsky, a White 
Russian who lived on a fabulous, 
armored estate near Thompson, Con- 
necticut. The Vonsiatsky-Vonsiatsky 
ring, which had been doing work 
similar to that of the Duquesne and 
Ludwig outfits, had numbered among 
its members the Reverend Kurt 
Molzahn, a Lutheran clergyman, of 
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Philadelphia; Doctor Wolfgang Eb- 
ell, an El Paso physician, and Doctor 
Otto Willumeit, Chicago Bund leader. 
Von and his associates were sentenced 
to long penitentiary terms in Federal 
Court in Hartford. 

In the meantime, too, Werner Von 
Clemm, a New York importer who 
was related by marriage to Foreign 
Minister Von Ribbentrop, had come 
into the Federal sights when he at- 
temped to bring into New York dia- 
monds seized by the Nazis when they 
had the 
Hitler saw in 


over-run Low Countries. 


such a scheme the 
opportunity to cash in on the stolen 
stones and put his sabotage and es- 
pionage program on a self-supporting 
basis. Von Clemm was caught in the 
act, however, and sent away before 
the diamond loot could be brought 
into the U.S.A. 

Late in May, 1942, J. Edgar Hoover 
got a tip that some of the saboteurs 
were on their way from Germany. 
Hoover found out that the saboteurs 
were going to attempt a rubber boat 
landing from a submarine either in 
the vicinity of Long Island, or Florida, 
or both places. The watch was tight- 
ened on Nazis on Long Island, in the 
Yorkville section of Manhattan, in 
Florida and in Chicago. Hoover fig- 
ured that if the saboteurs made a 
successful landing, they would seek 
asylum from such people until it was 
time to begin work. 

On the sticky, moonless midnight 
of June 13, young John Cullen, a 
coastguardsman, was patrolling the 
beach near Amagansett, Long Island. 
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He thought he heard noises. Sus- 
picious, he turned on+his flashlight, 
and trained it on the sands. 

He saw heavy tracks and foot- 
tracks 
that were fresh and led inland toward 





prints near the water line 


the desolate dunes. The footprints 
were so deep that they appeared as 
if they had been made by men carry- 
ing heavy loads. Something had been 
dragged, too—something solid and 
ominously heavy. 

Suddenly the officer was aware of 
someone behind him. He turned, saw 
a face in the glare of his flashlight, 
then felt a powerful arm around his 
neck. Someone grabbed the flashlight 
out of his hand and doused it. 

**Let’s kill this fellow quick and get 
out of here,” said a voice with a 
‘Teutonic accent. 

Another voice, free of any accent, 
said quickly, ‘“‘No, that would not do. 
He would be missed and they would 
soon be on our trail. Maybe we can 
bargain with him.” 

Cullen pretended to fall in with 
the bargaining idea, accepted 300 
dollars, and ran to give the alarm. 


As DAWN BROKE, four big boxes had 
been dug from the lonely dunes. One 
quick look into the first of the boxes 
confirmed the worst suspicions. 
“There’s enough stuff in this one 
alone,’ said a Coast Guard officer, 
“to blow up half of New York City.” 

It was about half past eight on the 
Sunday morning—June 14—when a 
large black sedan came to a stop on a 
lonely road leading down to the dunes. 
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Five G-men alighted. Cullen was 
shown. pictures of Bundists and other 
suspicious Huns, and soon picked out 
a photo of George Dasch, the big 
hawk-faced ex-waiter, as one of the 
U-boat saboteurs. 

A G-man who had gone over to 
the Amagansett station of the Long 
Island Railroad returned with the 
news. ‘“Those four left on the first 
train out this morning—at a quarter 
to seven. The station agent sold four 
tickets to the big fellow to Jamaica.” 

From two sources—a brakeman on 
the train that had gone from Amagan- 
sett to New York, via Jamaica, and 
from a taxi driver in Jamaica—the 
G-men ascertained that two of the 
suspected saboteurs had gotten off at 
Jamaica, while two others had ridden 
right into Pennsylvania Station in 
New York. The brakeman described 
one of the group with almost the 
same words that Cullen, the coast- 
guardsman, had used. The hawk- 
faced man’s companion had been a 
dark-haired sullen, rather good look- 
ing man of about 35. These two had 
gone into New York. 

When G-men looked over the car 
in the train—the smoker—where the 
four had sat, they found a crumpled 
empty cigarette container. The con- 
tainer was not that of any of the popu- 
lar American brands; this was a brand 
manufactured and sold only in Germany. 

Through the taxi driver at Jamaica, 
Federal agents learned that the cab 
riders had been men in their middle 
thirties. One had a thin face and a 
rather high forehead; the other had 
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been a coarse-featured man with hol- 
low-looking eyes and streaks of gray 
in his hair. They were traced to the 
home of a suspected Nazi on Forty- 
Sixth Street in Astoria. 

Explosive experts of the FBI had 
in the meantime removed the four 
cases found on the beach at Amagan- 
sett to the Department’s offices on 
Foley Square in Manhattan. Quan- 
tities of TNT, disguised so that it 
didn’t look like what it was; bombs 
of highly explosive, seemingly newly- 
developed chemicals which were made 
up to resemble lumps of coal; bombs 
in the form of pen and pencil sets; 
and all sorts of fuses and timing de- 
vices were included in each box. The 
saboteurs had landed enough stuff 
to carry out the most devastating pro- 
gram of destruction that the U.S.A. 
had ever known. 

On the morning of Thursday, June 
18—four and a half days after the 
landing at Amagansett—a report came 
into the Jacksonville, Florida office 
of the FBI that fishermen on the 
beach at Ponte Vedra, just south of 
Jacksonville, had found evidence of 
““packing cases’’ buried in the sands. 
FBI agents found on the beach rep- 
licas of the four boxes that had been 
buried in Amagansett. On examina- 
tion, the exterior condition of the 
boxes convinced the searchers that 
the burials had been made not earlier 
than the previous night. 

At the Seminole Hotel in Jackson- 
ville G-men found that a man giving 
his name as Edward J. Kelley and his 
address as New York had checked in 
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at twenty minutes before one o’clock 
during the night when the saboteurs 
had landed in Florida. The man call- 
ing himself Kelley had checked out at 
half past seven, less than seven hours 
after he had come in. The hotel 
records further disclosed that he had 
paid five dollars in advance for Room 
402, which indicated that he had had 
someone with him whose name did 
not show up on the register, for five 
dollars was the rate for two persons. 

The night clerk and a bell hop 
recalled Mr. Kelley, and a male com- 
panion. Next they looked through 
stacks of photographs, and came upon 
one of Edward Kerling, the man 
G-men had originally come across on 
the suspicious yawl off Long Island 
in 1939. Yes, Kerling was the Kelley 
who had spent less than seven hours 
in Room 402. The photographs fur- 
ther disclosed that Herman Neubauer, 
the one time Chicago cook, had been 
Kerling’s companion. 

At the Mayflower Hotel, which was 
only a block and a half from the 
Seminole, the register showed that at 
two minutes past one, the night of the 
U-boat landing, a man giving his 
name as William Thomas of New 
York City had come in with a male 
companion and paid cash in advance 
for two rooms—716 and 718. Both 
men had checked out at 7:37 a.m. 
There had been an additional ten- 
cent charge for room 718, for a tele- 
phone call to the number of the 
Seminole Hotel, where Kerling and 
Neubauer were known to have stayed. 
So G-men brought out stacks of pic- 
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tures for attaches of the Mayflower 
to look at. Werner Thiel, a Bundist 
who had gone back to Germany, had 
been the man who had registered as 
William Thomas, and his companion 
had been Herbert Haupt, the Chicago 
optical worker who had also been 
traced to the Reich a year before. 

In the New York area, G-men had 
succeeded in identifying the two sa- 
boteurs holed in at the home of the 
Astoria Nazi as two more Bundists 
who had previously been traced to 
Germany and the sabotage academy 
—Robert Quirin and Heinrich Harm 
Heinck. In Manhattan, a watch was 
maintained on restaurants noted for 
the lustiness of their fare, because it 
was known that Dasch had an enor- 
mous appetite. Thus Dasch was spot- 
ted in a famous corned-beef-and-cab- 
bage place, and shadowing of the mari 
led to the eighth saboteur—Peter 
Burger, a German who had spent 
several years in the United States. 

All of the eight saboteurs, except 
Haupt and Neubauer, were in the 
New York area. The two others were 
in Chicago. When all eight were in 
the sights J. Edgar Hoover gave the 
flash to pick them up. Dasch and 
Burger, who did some talking, were 
imprisoned; the other six were exe- 
cuted after a trail in Washington be- 
fore a military tribunal. 

Several other Nazi knaves whom 
the saboteurs contacted after their 
arrival were also netted. Included 
were Hans Haupt and his wife— 
parents of the young saboteur—and 
Walter Wilhelm Froehling and wife, 
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uncle and aunt of young Haupt, and 
Otto Wergin and wife, friends of the 
Froehlings and the Haupts. The three 
couples were arrested for treason, since 
they had given asylum to young 
Haupt, were convicted and sentenced 
to death. * 

So far, the FBI has held the line 
in the underground war being fought 
within our borders. But the end is not 
in sight. Saboteurs and fifth colum- 
nists in this country will stop at noth- 
ing. Poisoned water supply systems, 
poisoned milk for babies, blasts of 
huge magnitude in schools and de- 
partment stores and other panic cen- 


*A decision subsequently reversed. 





ters; bombs planted in the homes of 
high government officials, chemical 
poisons unleashed against men in 
army and naval training centers; 
wholesale murders of key war pro- 
duction workers—all that is definitely 
on the German sabotage timetable. 

No, the war against spies and sabo- 
teurs is not over. It may be just be- 
ginning. In the shadows there walks 
today a man who is a fugitive from 
Nazi vengeance — William Sebold. 
*‘No comment” is what Washington 
is giving out as to the fate of Williams 
Sebold’s kin. Sebold himself will not 
emerge from the shadows until the 
bells of victory toll. 
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The question 
“Should the 
ernment Subsidize 
Our Colleges in 
Wartime?” provoked a violent and 
varied response. The majority opinion 
—60 per cent—came out against sub- 
sidized education as both un-Ameri- 


June 
Round Table 
Roundup 


Gov- 


can and unnecessary, although only 
10 per cent agreed with Mr. Adler 
that our colleges should not survive 
as they are. 

Interestingly enough, the pro-sub- 


plied by education and that an effi- 
cient continuity of “‘freedom to learn” 
must be maintained. They also argue 
that such a subsidy would not ma- 
terially increase the total war cost. 

The nay-sayers, however, believe 
that to subsidize colleges is to jeopard- 
ize their free character, that educa- 
tion should be non-political and re- 
moved from the shifting influences of 
parties and prejudice. They fear that 
government financing could lead to 
government control. 


sidy voters turned out to be our mili- 
tary correspondents. They feel—and 
strongly—that one of the firmest bases 
of their fighting ideal has been sup- 


With perhaps undue modesty, only 
a few correspondents believed they 
could absorb university values before 
the age of 18. 


WINNERS IN THE CORONET ROUND TABLE FOR JUNE 


For the best letter on the question “Should the Government Subsidize Our 
Colleges in Wartime?” first prize of $25 has been awarded to Private Joseph K. 
Rotskoff, Fort Warren, Wyo.; second prize of $15 to K. A. Mackenzie, USNR, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; third prize of $5 to L. Oscar Challman, Mt. Pleasant, Ia. 
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Will There Be Another War? 


An opinion by Quincy Wright, author of 


“Study of War” and professor of International 


Law at the University of Chicago 


$ IT HUMAN NATURE to wage 
I war, and wishful think- 
ing on my part to talk of 
making this the last one? 

Since the time man lived 
in caves, he has been pos- 
sessed of a will-to-dominate. 

Human beings have killed 

each other off by the mil- 

lions in a total of 278 major wars, 
just since the year 1480. 

The history of civilization is stud- 
ded with violence, but it’s a story, too, 
of increasing cooperation among men 
and development of their social in- 
stincts. Over many thousands of years, 
we have replaced violence and the 
law of the jungle with peaceful means 
for settling our private feuds. 

This can be the last war. Whether 


we’re to permit international 
anarchy and leave a heri- 
tage of ever more bloody, 
suicidal wars to our de- 
scendants is up to us. If 
we’re as determined in our 
hearts and souls to keep the 
peace as we are to win the 
war, we’ll begin now by de- 
veloping real tools to do the job. 
Among them will be (1) an effective in- 
ternational police force to check future 
aggressions, and (2) agreements to 
prevent high tariffs and barriers to 
trade—the economic roots of wars. 
- If we’re selfish, slack and defeatist 
in our thinking, and fail to take steps 
like these, I predict we'll be fighting 
World War III within two decades 
after the signing of the armistice. 
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Beliuween Shese Covers 


e e e Eve Curie, famous daughter of famous parents, circled 40 
thousand global miles to contact the men and women who 
people the pages of her book, Journey Among Warriors 
- . - Lewis E. Lawes, Sing Sing’s most famous ex-warden, 
harbors definite opinions on the wisdom of releasing prisoners 
to fight . . . Our Foreign Service officers carry heavy work- 
loads these days, reports Sumner Welles, Mr. Hull’s right 
hand man in the State Department . . . Bob Benchley. the 
world’s best tonic for a tired funny bone, affords you more 


grins than ever in his latest opus, Benchley Beside Himself. 





